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First Newspapers in Kansas Counties 
1854-1864 


G. RaymMonp GAEDDERT 


HIS article is designed to establish proof of the first newspaper 
in each of the one hundred and five counties in the state and 
give a few salient points about it. Before it can be decided which 
paper to list as first it is necessary to consider the question: When 
is a newspaper entitled the honor to be called first in a county? In 
answering, several factors must be considered which have to do with 
the terms editor, printer, publisher, and with the service and patron- 
age of the paper. The meaning of the words editor and printer are 
generally understood. For our purpose an editor is one who edits 
the paper and writes editorials; a printer is one who works at the 
business of printing. The third term, however, is not as commonly 
understood. The words print and publish are often confused. A 
book may be printed without being published. It is published only 
when it is offered for sale or put into general circulation. It is there- 
fore apparent that a newspaper publisher is one who offers his paper 
for sale or puts it into general circulation. 

In considering the question of priority, however, it is also im- 
portant to know what community or county the paper was designed 
to serve and where its patronage was. In many cases, at least, the 
paper could not have existed any length of time without patronage 
from its community. 

For the purpose of this article, therefore, if a newspaper was the 
first published in a county, or in territory later included in the county, 
though it may have been printed elsewhere, it is considered the first 
newspaper in the county. This is because it was the first paper to 
serve the community. It gathered its news locally and distributed 
the finished product to its patrons. Certainly such a paper should 
not be disqualified because the material was printed elsewhere. 
Whenever the information is available it will be stated where the 
paper was printed. In most cases the newspapers failed to give this 
information, although they usually told where the paper was pub- 
lished. That is another reason it would be hazardous in this article 
to base priority on the place of printing. The information simply is 
not available. 

This study deals chiefly with the first newspaper in each of the 
Kansas counties and is not concerned with the pre-territory mission 
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presses. A brief discussion of them will be found in Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie’s article entitled, “Pioneer Printing of Kansas,” published 
in volume one of The Kansas Historical Quarterly. 

Reference is made frequently to a number of well-known second- 
ary sources on Kansas history, such as A. T. Andreas, History of 
the State of Kansas; First Biennial Report of the State Board of 
Agriculture to the Legislature of the State of Kansas, for the Years 
1879-8; Daniel W. Wilder, The Annals of Kansas. To avoid mo- 
notony of repetition, these citations are abbreviated to Andreas, 
First Biennial Report, and Wilder. 

The presentation of counties follows the chronological order in 
which their newspapers appeared. This is preferable to the alpha- 
betical arrangement because it will help the reader to follow the 
advance of the westward movement of the newspaper press, which 
in most cases corresponded with the movement of population. A 
map showing Kansas counties and the dates of their first newspapers 
will appear with another installment of this article in a later issue of 
the Quarterly. 

LEAVENWORTH COUNTY 


Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, September 15, 1854. 


The Kansas Weekly Herald was the pioneer newspaper and its 
press the pioneer newspaper press in Kansas territory. One hundred 
and eight days after the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act, which 
organized this territory, William J. Osborn and William H. Adams 
published the first issue of the Herald. It was Democratic and 
Proslavery in sentiment. During its life the paper changed hands 
several times. The most influential men governing its destiny no 
doubt were William H. Adams and Lucien J. Eastin. The latter 
became editor of the paper when William J. Osborn severed his re- 
lationship with it, announced in the Herald, October 20, 1854. Mr. 
Eastin had formerly been editor of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette 
before he came to Leavenworth. 

The beginning of the Herald was unique even in Kansas history. 
A most fitting and picturesque description of its inception was given 
by Capt. Henry King, one-time editor of the State Record, the 
Commonwealth and the Capital. In his annual message delivered 
before the Editorial and Publishers’ Association of Kansas, Leaven- 
worth, June 13, 1877, he spoke in these words: 


The first Kansas newspaper fluttered out from among the scrub oaks and 


1. MeMurtrie, Douglas C., ‘Pioneer Printing of Kansas,"’ Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
v. I, pp. 8-8. 
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hazel brush of what was to be the future metropolis of the State. It was some- 
thing of an anachronism, that first paper west of the Missouri. How a printing 
press chanced to be in such a place at such a time, we have never been told. 
I suppose that human nature needed it, and so it was sent here as a sort of 
special providence, for somehow what human nature needs the God of human 
nature always provides. At any rate, it was the first of our things. It came 
in even before our sins. The town-site folks found it here when they were 
staking off lots and tossing coppers for choice of building spots. It was under 
an elm tree, down by the river, and the Indian summer sunshine gave a touch 
of gold to the printed sheets, and the absurd tympan swaying to and fro there 
in the open air. There was not a house within thirty miles, not so much as 
a cow-path for a street, not a field of plowed land, near or far in/all Kansas. 

. The first Kansas Governor had been commissioned on the 29th of June; 
the first pioneer party of thirty persons from Boston had reached the Wakarusa 
on the Ist of August. But here was a printing press in the very van of affairs, 
standing upon the yet untrodden weeds, and canopied by the leaves and the 
sky, waiting to catch and record the earliest whispers of history in this new 
land of promise; and on the 15th of September the first number of the Leaven- 
worth Herald went out in search of patronage. . . 2 


The Herald forged ahead in ardent expectations of the future and 
three months later, December 15, told its own story, exultingly, in 
these words: 


Three months have now elapsed since the Herald was first issued, and from 
that time to the present it has been constantly increasing in circulation. It 
may now be considered on a permanent basis. It was commenced under dis- 
advantageous circumstances, without a house to print in or even a subscription 
list. The first No. was set up under the shade of a large elm tree. The 
materials were then moved into the house we now occupy, which was the first 
building put up in Leavenworth. It is the pioneer press in the Territory. It 
was the first and only paper published in the Territory for about two months. 
It has acquired a character and celebrity all over the Union, of which any 
one might feel proud. . . . We have had to forego many of the pleasures 
and luxuries of life, and submit for a while to the camp life, living and 
printing out of doors, writing editorials on a shingle, and sleeping on the 
ground. But now we are comfortably situated, in a good house, with plenty 
to live on, a respectable sanctum, where our friends may visit us, and find us 
at home. 


While it is generally conceded that the type for the first issue was 
set up under the elm tree, it has been questioned whether the first 
issue was printed there or in the new building. The evidence is not 
convincing. In the first issue the Herald wrote: “Our publication 
office has been removed from the Elm Tree on the Levee to our new 
building on the corner of Levee and Broadway.” * What the editor 
meant by this statement is not clear, for the publication office is not 


2. The Kansas Editors’ Annual for 1877, . . . (Topeka, 1877), pp. 9, 10. 
8. Kansas Weekly Herald, September 15, 1854. 
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necessarily the same as the printing office. Moreover, on December 
8, 1854, the Herald, in introducing a poem written as a tribute to the 
elm tree, wrote: “To the Elm Tree, at Leavenworth, under the shade 
of which, the first number of the Herald was issued.” The poem of 
twenty stanzas, written by “Dique,” contained these lines: 
Thy arms were kindly spread above 
The Kansas Herald press, 
No stronger evidence of love 
Could move a human breast. 
And from beneath thy shade was sent 
To every distant clime 
The sheet that first from Kansas went 
To tell the march of time. 


Whether the poem is based on fact or fiction is impossible to de- 
termine. Very likely it was written by Eastin, who was not con- 
nected with the Herald until October 20, 1854. 

The editors of the Herald capitalized on the unique picturesque- 
ness of that office under the elm. In the issue of May 10, 1856, 
Col. Lucien J. Eastin, its fiery Southern editor, announced that the 
Herald had “just been presented with a beautiful and life-like 
Daguerreotype picture of the Elm Tree, as it stands with the build- 
ings adjoining, taken by Mr. J. W. Hutchison.” From time to time 
the editor also faithfully published various tributes to the elm, al- 
though most of it, wrote Herbert Flint, was “atrocious ‘poetry.’ ” * 

The Kansas Weekly Herald survived until 1861. The Union List® 
of American newspapers shows that the Library of Congress has 
scattering issues of this paper as late as August 3, 1861. The 
Society has only one issue of this paper in 1860, none in 1861, a 
broken file of 1859, but a good file of the earlier period. 


Dovetas CouNTY 


Kansas Pioneer, Lawrence, October 18, 1854, first 
issue published in the county. 

The Kansas Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, January 3, 
1855, first issue printed in the county. 


The Kansas Pioneer published at Lawrence, October 18, 1854, 
although printed at Medina, Ohio, must be regarded as the first 
newspaper in Douglas county, according to the definition controll- 
ing this article. John Speer, editor of the Medina (Ohio) Gazette, 

4. Flint, Herbert, “Journalism in Territorial Kansas,” v. I, p. 28. This is a master’s 


thesis written in 1916. A. of this monograph are in the Watson library, University of 
=" Lawrence, and the Kansas State Historical Society. 


Gregory, Winifred (editor), American Newspapers, 1821-1936, A Union List of Files 
Avatiable in the United States and Canada (New York, 1937), p. 208. 
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was the editor and publisher. The first issue of The Kansas Herald 
of Freedom, published by George W. Brown, dated October 21, 1854, 
but printed September 20, 1854, preceded the Kansas Pioneer, but 
it must be disqualified in this race for priority because it was not 
published within the present confines of Douglas county. 

What were the factors that qualified the Kansas Pioneer for the 
first paper in the county and disqualified the Herald of Freedom? 
John Speer came to Kansas territory in the summer of 1854 to 
find a place to establish a newspaper. He went as far west as 
Tecumseh in search of a location, but was refused all privileges 
there by the Proslavery town proprietor, when he discovered that 
Speer’s paper would fight the institution of slavery in Kansas. 
Whereupon Speer returned to the present site of Lawrence, late in 
September, 1854. There he wrote the editorials which later were 
published in the Kansas Pioneer.® He arranged to have the material 
printed at the office of the Kansas City (Mo.) Enterprise, but when 
Judge Story, its proprietor, discovered Speer’s attitude toward slav- 
ery, he refused to fulfill the agreement. The Leavenworth Herald 
accorded him the same treatment, whereupon Speer returned to 
Medina, Ohio, issued the first number there, and hurried it back 
to Lawrence for distribution.? Although the author has been unable 
to verify this statement by contemporaneous reports in the Kansas 
Weekly Herald, the only Kansas newspaper published at the time, 
Speer’s most bitter rival, George W. Brown, published the following 
statement in the Herald of Freedom March 14, 1857, confirming the 
essential points related above. It reads: 

Mr. John Speer, who published the Medina Gazette, at Medina, Ohio, came 
to Kansas in the fall to start a newspaper. He was here in September and 
wrote editorials which he published in the “Kansas Pioneer,” issued from his 
office in Ohio, and dated Lawrence, October 18, 1854. This paper was brought 
to Lawrence and distributed. 

On arriving again in the Territory, Mr. Speer found the Kickapoo Pioneer 
under way, and for that reason concluded to change the name to Kansas 
Tribune, which was issued at Lawrence on the 10th of January, 1855. It ap- 
peared under the editorial care of J. & J. L. Speer. 

George W. Brown, on the other hand, gathered the news for the 
first number of the Herald of Freedom in the East, wrote and 
arranged the material there, printed some 20,000 copies of the first is- 


6. This paper should not be confused with the Kickapoo Pioneer, also announced as Kan- 
sas Pioneer, published by Messrs. Sexton & Hazzard at Kickapoo. ‘It was the second paper 
printed in the oe oan announced in the Leavenworth Herald, November 17, 1854. 

7. Flint, Herbert, op. cit., v. I, p. 41; Andreas, History of Kansas, P. 328; —., John, 
“Papers,” in “Patriotism and Education in the Methodist Church,” and ‘ “Douglas,” MSS. in 
Kansas State Historical Society. 
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sue at Conneautville, Pa., and distributed them through his agents lo- 
cated in the states of New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts.® 
The Kansas Weekly Herald, in announcing it in the issue of No- 
vember 10, 1854, wrote: This “paper bears a falsehood upon its 
face, in dating its publication at Wakarusa.” Years later, Brown 
wrote Mrs. Walker, his divorced wife (the letter was dated at 
Rockford, Ill., January 14," 1893), that in the fall of 1854 he had 
expected to get to Kansas in time to get out the second number 
“not to exceed the 1st of November. Instead I did not reach Kan. 
City until about the 14th of November.”® The writer has no in- 
formation that Brown ever was in Kansas territory before this 
time. The fact that John Speer was in the present confines of 
Douglas county in the fall of 1854, gathering information, arrang- 
ing it for publication, distributing his first issue in the county, en- 
titles the Kansas Pioneer to first place in the county. 

The first paper printed in Douglas county, however, was the 
second issue of the Herald of Freedom, although the question of 
priority is somewhat complicated. Three prospective Free-State 
newspaper plants had decided to establish offices in Lawrence. The 
third rival, besides Brown and Speer, was the firm of Robert Gas- 
ton Elliott and Josiah Miller of the Kansas Free State. The first 
issues of these three papers printed in Lawrence appeared within a 
week of each other. John Speer lost out in the race because he could 
not find a printer, his own press and type having been stranded at 
Boonville, Mo., since late November or early December, 1854. Elliott 
and Miller finally agreed to print his paper, but it was obvious that 
they would print theirs first. The Miller family cherished a tradi- 
tion that the work on the first issue of the Kansas Free State, dated 
January 3, 1855, was rushed with particular haste in order that the 
paper might be distributed on the third, the wedding anniversary 
of the Josiah Millers. It is reported that Mrs. Miller sat up all 
night on the eve of her anniversary while the paper was successfully 
made up in time to be distributed the next day.'° George W. Brown, 
writing in March, 1857, states that the Kansas Free State was issued 
on January 10, a week later than it was dated, and that the Kan- 
sas Tribune appeared on the same day. In the same article he states 
that the second number of the Herald of Freedom made its appear- 


8. Herald of Freedom, Wakarusa, October 21, 1854. Brown was not consistent in his 
figures. Sometimes he said he published 21,000 copies of the first issue, at other times it 
was 20,000. 

_ 9. Brown, George W., “Papers,” Kansas State Historical Society. This is a copy of an 
original letter. 
10. Flint, Herbert, op. cit., v. I, pp. 50, 51. 
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ance on January 3, 1855, though dated the 6th.‘ Contemporaneous 
newspaper reports substantiate Brown’s claim in behalf of his own 
paper. January 20, 1855, the following appeared in the New York 
Daily Tribune: 
Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 
Lawrence, Kansas Territory, January 5, 1855. 

We have already three printing establishments, and early next week three 
newspapers will be sent out to greet the country far and near. One is to be 
called The Kansas Herald of Freedom; the second number was published this 
week in this city; . . . The Kansas Free State is edited by Messrs. Miller 
and Elliott. Mr. Miller is a native of South Carolina—Mr. Elliott was formerly 
a resident of Indiana. And The Kansas Tribune, edited by Mr. John 
Speer. 

The Tribune and Free State have not yet made their appearance, but they 
will be out on the first of next week. ; 

In the “Webb Scrap Books,” volume II, pages 148 and 149, is an 
unidentified newspaper clipping with additional information sup- 
porting Brown’s contention. It reads: 

Lawrence, K. T., Jan. 4. Messrs. Editors :— 

The Herald of Freedom issued the first newspaper, printed in Lawrence, last 
evening. It is a beautiful and an interesting sheet— . . . The first number 
of the Free State will be issued the fore part of next week from this place by 
Messrs. Miller and Elliott. The Kansas Pioneer will be issued from the same 
office soon after, the Messrs. Speer having had their press and materials left 
at Glasgow, on the Missouri river, by the failure of the last boat of the season 
to get up to Kansas, Mo. . . . E.D.L. 


The Kansas State Historical Society has a complete file of the 
Herald of Freedom, an incomplete file of the first year of the Kan- 


sas Free State, including volume one, number one, but only scatter- 
ing issues of the Kansas Tribune. 


ATCHISON CouNTY 
Squatter Sovereign, Atchison, February 3, 1855. 


The Squatter Sovereign is undoubtedly the first newspaper in this 
county. Since the Society has a good file of it, including volume 
one, number one, there is no question about the date of the first 
issue. It was a town company paper, edited and published by 
Robert S. Kelley and Dr. John H. Stringfellow, both prominent 
Proslavery men. The office was located in a “little building fashioned 
from cottonwood logs . . . borne on the shoulders of Mr. Kelley.” 
It was “situated on the river bank overlooking George Million’s 
Ferry landing,” which later became the resident property of Col. 


11. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, March 14, 1857. 
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John A. Martin, editor of the Chamgion.’* The Atchison Town 
Company, September 21, 1854, had voted $400 to Kelley and 
Stringfellow to establish the office. Some time in March or April, 
1857, Kelley and Stringfellow sold the paper to a company com- 
posed of S. C. Pomeroy, Robert McBratney and Franklin G. Adams, 
who converted it into a Free-State paper. On September 12, 1857, 
the Herald of Freedom wrote: “We observe that the entire in- 
terest in the Squatter Sovereign has passed into the hands of Gen. 
S. C. Pomeroy.” Soon after, O. F. Short began serving as editor. 
February 11, 1858, Pomeroy and Short sold to John A. Martin for 
$2,000.15 Martin remained editor and publisher of the paper until 
October, 1889, when he sold out to Philip Krohn. Martin changed 
the name of the paper several times, publishing it as the Freedom’s 
Champion, the Weekly Champion and the Weekly Champion and 
Press. 

Herbert Flint characterized the Squatter Sovereign as “the real 
red-blooded, murder-seeking, Abolitionist-hanging, murder-condon- 
ing, bloodthirsty Proslavery paper of all Kansas journalism,” which 
soon “made its voice heard even above the shrieking din of all the 
other Proslavery papers of the Territory combined.” ** Feeling of 
great intensity often found expression in this paper. In the issue 
of March 22, 1856, the Herald of Freedom quoted the Squatter 
Sovereign as saying: “If we for a moment thought that a drop of 
Yankee blood ran through our veins, we should let it out, even 
though our life were sacrificed in so doing.” 


SHAWNEB CouNTY 
Kansas Freeman, July 4, 1855. 


Edward C. K. Garvey of Milwaukee, Wis., was the editor and 
publisher of this paper. The first issue, wrote Andreas, was “printed 
on the open prairie.” 15 The Society has a letter from George W. 
Brown dated October 19, 1901, stating that he “made up the forms 
for the first paper printed in Topeka, the Kansas Freeman,” stopping 
there while on his way to attend the first session of the “Bogus Legis- 
lature,” convening at Pawnee, July 2, 1855. The Herald of Freedom, 
July 14, 1855, announced the birth of the Kansas Freeman in these 
words: 


12. Andreas, op. cit., p. 378. 
13. See contract of O. F. Short and John A. Martin, dated February 11, 1858, in MSS. 
division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
14. Flint, Herbert, op. cit., v. I, p. 140. 
15. Andreas, op. cit., p. 540. This statement has been questioned. 
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The first number of the Kansas Freeman, published at Topeka, by E. C. K. 
Garvey & Co., has made its appearance in the shape of a half sheet, with an 
apology, stating that their large press had not arrived, and no intelligence 
could be received from it. It is possible that our Missouri neighbors took the 
initiative and consigned it to the watery element ere it commenced its mission 
in Kansas. That it was forwarded is evidenced from the arrival of several of 
the smaller parts of the press which were in boxes. 

The Society has only three issues of the weekly Kansas Freeman, 
dated November 14, 1855 (Vol. 1, No. 6), January 9 and February 
9, 1856. It was customary to run the date of the advertisements’ 
first publication as long as it was carried. It has heen observed 
that the oldest advertisements listed in the issue of November 14, 
1855, were dated July 4, 1855, which supports the contention of the 
First Biennial Report and Andreas that it was the date of the first 
issue of the Kansas Freeman. It also goes to prove that the paper 
was not published regularly. 

During the time of the Topeka Constitutional Convention Garvey 
also issued a daily Kansas Freeman, which published the proceedings 
of the convention. The Society has fourteen issues of this paper, 
including volume one, number one. 

The Kansas Freeman had an interesting history. The Topeka 
Town Association had been on the lookout for some time for a news- 
paperman who would publicize their speculative interests through 
the press. They were happily surprised, therefore, according to 
F. W. Giles,2® when on the afternoon of June 5, 1855, E. C. K. 
Garvey from Milwaukee, Wis., accompanied by the ubiquitous 
George W. Brown, entered Topeka and proposed to some members 
of the town association his intentions to transfer “his family, his 
fortune, his political and business influence, his stores of merchandise 
and his extensive law library immediately to some point in the 
newly-erected Territory of Kansas.” He qualified this announce- 
ment “with the expression of decided preference for Topeka, pro- 
vided a satisfactory consideration was offered.” And like a skillful 
salesman, Garvey “followed this last broadside discharge upon the 
bewildered Topekans with a casual remark that he had at that very 
hour a powerful steam press in transit up the Missouri river!” With 
these words he departed, to await their decision the next day. It 
seems that Garvey was the better salesman, for on that evening in 
the little log cabin—council chamber of the Topeka association— 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


16. Giles, F. W., Thirty Years in Topeka, a Historical Sketch (George W. Crane & Co., 
Publishers, Topeka, 1886), pp. 144-146. 
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Resolved, That we will and hereby do donate to E. C. K. Garvey, Esq., of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, city interests Nos. 57, 58 and 59, and that any rule of 
the association inconsistent with our action in the premises be and hereby is 
suspended, so far as it may apply to our action in the present case, provided 
that Esq. Garvey establish a good and respectable weekly newspaper, without 
unnecessary delay, in Topeka, and reside or exercise his influence and identify 
his interests with us, agreeably to suggestions made by him before the associa- 
tion to-day. 

Resolved, That F. W. Giles, Amos G. Adams and Dr. 8. E. Martin be a 
committee to present the foregoing resolutions to E. C. K. Garvey. 17 


Before the contract was closed, however, Garvey had asked that 
he be furnished in addition to the three city interests, “lots 11 and 12, 
in block 57, constituting what are now lots Nos. 146, 148, 150, 152, 
154 and 156 Kansas avenue”; also, that “the association should erect 
for him thereon a publishing house 18 x 24 feet and two stories high, 
for the sum of $400, payable by 200 copies of the forthcoming news- 
paper for one year.” The association consented to the conditions 
except that “for the lots named it was to reserve from the lots of 
the city interests given to Mr. Garvey other lots of like value and 
with the further condition that the paper should advocate ‘Free 
Kansas.’ ” 3° 

A committee was appointed to solicit subscriptions and raise 
funds for the publishing house. When the building was finished, 
however, it refused to hold the almost “endless variety of mer- 
chandise” and household furniture that Garvey had brought with 
him. For a period of weeks the grounds of Kansas avenue south 
of Fifth street were literally “strewn with furniture, beds, bedding, 
books, carpets, clothing, medicines, boots, and numerous other com- 
modities, half hidden by the tall grass.” After the publishing house 
was enlarged it was styled the “Garvey House,” and soon helped 
serve other functions. The post office was kept there and for a time 
it constituted the town’s political and commercial center, besides 
being the publishing house and hotel. 


DonipHAN CouNTY 
Kansas Constitutionalist, Doniphan, May, 1856. 


Like so many of the early Kansas newspapers, the Constitutional- 
ist is almost completely buried in the dust of the turbulent past. It 
was started by Thomas J. Key, a member of the Lecompton Consti- 
tutional Convention, to promote the Proslavery cause. The time of 
its establishment is obscure and the exact date is still unknown. 


17. Ibid. 
18. Ibid. 
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The First Biennial Report and Andreas listed it for 1856, Flint 
failed to mention it, McMurtrie came closest when he gave May 3 
as the date of the first issue.1* Contemporaneous newspapers and 
correspondence have made it possible to determine the approximate 
time when the paper was established. On May 3 the Kansas 
Weekly Herald wrote: 

Kansas Constitutionalist is the title of a paper to be issued in a week or 
two at Doniphan, K. T., by Thomas J. Key, late of Tuscumbia, Alabama. It 
was the intention of the editor to have commenced this paper at Lecompton, 
but hearing a paper was about to be started there in advance of his, he de- 
termined then on going to Doniphan. . . . The editor has conducted for 
several years one of the best papers (Tuscumbia Enquirer) in’ the state of 
Alabama. 

On May 5, 1856, John W. Forman, of Doniphan, wrote John A. 
Halderman that “Thos. J. Key, late of Tuscumbia, Ala., will issue 
next week the first No. of the Kansas Constitutionalist at this place. 
It will be the same size of the Leavenworth Herald & we are taking 
measures to give it a very large circulation.”*° On May 24 the 
Herald wrote again: 

Kansas Constitutionalist —The first number of this paper is before us. It 
is edited and published by T. J. Key at Doniphan, K. T. It is a large size, 
neatly printed, and its editorials evince a high order of talent. We welcome 
the Constitutionalist as an able auxiliary to the Pro-slavery cause. It is a 
sound, reliable Journal and deserves an extensive patronage. 


The Society has one issue of this paper, dated January 7, 1857, 
listed as volume one, number thirty. Many of the oldest adver- 
tisements in it date back to May 14, 1856. It is possible that this 
was the date of the first issue. It agrees with the contemporaneous 
reports. Had the paper been issued regularly, the first number 
should have appeared the middle of June, unless the above issue was 
numbered incorrectly. 


Bourson County 
Southern Kansas, Fort Scott, July, 1856. 


The year of the establishment of this paper has been in doubt 
until this writing, and the exact date of the first issue is still un- 
known. Andreas, the First Biennial Report and Wilder gave the 
time as 1855 and August, 1855.21. T. F. Robley, in his History of 


19. First Biennial Report of the State Board of Agriculture . . 1877-1878, p. 184; 
Andreas, op. cit., p. 475; Herbert Flint, op. cit., pp. 513, 515-517; McMurtrie, loc. cit., p. 13. 

20. Halderman, John A., “‘Papers,’’ letter of John W. Forman to John A. Halderman, 
May 5, 1856, in Mss. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 

21. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1074; First Biennial Report, p. 119; Wilder, Daniel W., Annals 
of Kansas (1886), p. 784. 
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Bourbon County,”* wrote: “The Fort Scott Town Company fell heir 
to the press and material of the ‘Southern Kansan,’ which was started 
and two numbers issued by Kline, who went to war, and got killed 
in 1856.” Herbert Flint, having read Robley, questioned the year 
of publication and gave the time as August, 1855, or August, 1856. 
MeMurtrie copied him.”* The answer to this question and those 
relating to the editor and the name of the paper were found in the 
Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, July 26, 1856. The notice 
reads as follows: 

We have received the first number of the Southern Kansas, published at 
Fort Scott, and edited by A. P. Hickey, Esq. Its typographical appearance is 
excellent, and its articles display much ability. The Southern Kansas is a 
pro-slavery sheet, and will no doubt prove a valuable coadjutor in the advocacy 
of our great cause—SLAVERY IN KANSAS. 

This would seem to establish the point that the first issue of the 
Southern Kansas was published in July, 1856, and not August, 1855. 
The Society has no copy of this paper. 

Andreas wrote that the editor of Southern Kansas was one Kelley. 
Robley left the impression it was one Kline. The Leavenworth 
Herald informs us that it was A. P. Hickey. 

The secondary writers also disagreed on the name of the paper. 
Some called it Southern Kansas, others Southern Kansan. Again 
the writer is disposed to accept the statement of the contemporaneous 
newspaper report on this question, the statements of the secondary 
writers to the contrary notwithstanding, and has listed it, Southern 
Kansas. 

Wyanpotte County 


The Wyandott City Register, May 2, 1857. 


On May 9, 1857, the Kansas Herald of Freedom announced the 
establishment of the Register as follows: 

New Paper. The Wyandott Register, Mark W. Delahay, proprietor, has 
made its appearance, and is to be published weekly after the 16th of May. 
It is a Free State paper, and is located at an important point in the Territory. 
The editor was the former publisher of the Territorial Register, which is baiting 
cat-fish at Leavenworth City. 


On the same day the Kansas City (Mo.) Enterprise also announced 
that a new paper had been established at Wyandotte called the 
Wyandott City Register, and quoted from it. Andreas merely wrote 
that the first number appeared in May, but added that it “was 


22. Robley, T. F., History of Bourbon County, Kansas, to the Close of 1865 (1895), p. 92. 
23. Flint, Herbert, op. cit., pp. 600, 601; McMurtrie, loc. cit., p. 12. 
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issued in a tent on the corner of Nebraska avenue and Third 
street.” 24 The Society has only one complete issue of the Register, 
dated July 25, 1857, and listed as volume one, number ten. Since 
the paper was not published regularly, the date of the first issue 
cannot be obtained by tracing it back to the first number. The issue 
of July 25, however, gives the clue to the date of the first issue 
through its advertisements, the oldest of which bear the date of 
May 2, 1857. The author has accepted this fact, interpreted in 
the light of contemporaneous newspaper accounts, as proof that the 
first number of the Wyandott City Register was published May 
2, 1857. 

The Quindaro Chindowan, established May 13, 1857, was the sec- 
ond paper in the county. It missed being first by less than two 
weeks. It was the “third paper in Territorial Kansas acquired by 
the Emigrant Aid Company to further its plans,” according to Her- 
bert Flint.2> Charles Robinson, agent of the Aid Company, was its 
chief adviser; although the paper was edited and published by 
J. M. Walden and Edmund Babb. The Society has a good file of 
this paper, including volume one, number one. 


Lyon County 
The Kanzas News, Emporia, June 6, 1857. 


The Kanzas News was one of the pioneer papers of Kansas terri- 
tory, and according to Andreas, it was “twelve years in advance of 
any other paper in Emporia,” and was established when there were 
“but three unfinished buildings” in town.”* Preston B. Plumb was 
the editor and proprietor of the News, at least in name. Years later, 
George W. Brown wrote F. G. Adams, then secretary of the His- 
torical Society, that the “press, type and fixtures [of the News] 
were bought on my credit, and charged to me in account, by the 
Cincinnati Type Foundry, though long after he paid for it.” He 
also wrote that “G. W. Brown, G. W. Deitzler, Columbus Homsby 
and Lyman Allen each subscribed for 300 copies of the Emporia 
News, 1,200 copies in all, and paid quarterly in advance for the 
same . . .”?7 These men, including Plumb, were the incorporators 
of the Emporia Town Company.” 


24. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1234. The First Biennial Report, p. 460, called the first paper 
the Citizen, but is mistaken, for the Register later changed to the Citizen. 


25. Flint, Herbert, op. cit., v. Il, p. 484. 
— — op. cit., p. 849. 


» George W., “Papers.” See letter of Brown to F. G. Adams, dated Rockford, 
Ill., Sue's 8, 1887, in Mss. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 


28. Kansas Territorial Laws, 1857, p. 304. 
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Plumb was a political philosopher. In the salutation to the pub- 
lic, printed in the first issue, he wrote that he did not “intend to 
promulgate any particular creed” which he designed “advocating.” 
He preferred to remain “free to act independently,” according to his 
own “convictions of right and duty.” He would “admit of no middle 
ground between right and wrong—no compromise with evil”; nor 
would he act with any party that did not have “ ‘Universal Freedom’ 
inscribed on its banner.—The struggle now going on between Free- 
dom and Slavery is a death one; one or the other must succumb. 
The agitation of this question will not and should not stop until 
every bondsman is made free, or until every poor man (white or 
black) is made a slave.” Believing this, he would never cease the 
warfare with slavery. “ ‘The Truth loses nothing by agitation,’ ” 
he continued, “therefore we shall agitate.” In his opinion, public 
lands should be made free to actual settlers. He concluded the 
salutation with the following statement: “Having neither personal 
popularity or money, our paper must stand on its own merits ex- 
clusively. All we ask of the public is a fair hearing. With these 
few remarks we submit our sheet to the public.” 

A year later, July 31, 1858, with the commencement of the second 
volume of the News, Plumb added the name of Jacob Stotler to the 
firm, and substituted the letter “s” for “z” in Kansas. He still 
contended, however, that his paper was independent in politics. “If 
it has advocated the views of any party, either in whole or in part, 
it was because the objects and principles of that party, for the time 
being, were in accordance with those of the proprietor. We never 
have advocated,” Plumb asserted, “and we never intend to advocate 
the views, or labor to promote the success of any party, farther 
than we believe will be in accordance with what is right, and in 
harmony with the public good.” And he went further: 

We do not even hold it to be a duty or merit to be consistent with ourselves. 
We hold, as we think every free man should, the opinions of to-day subject to 
the review and consideration of to-morrow, so far, at least, as political action 
is concerned. . . . Temporary combinations of our fellow citizens for the 
accomplishment of certain political ends, are always necessary and proper; 
but permanent political parties always become corrupt, and are turned into 
engines of evil. 

He admitted, however, that as parties were then organized, he would 
“support the principles of what is known as the Republican party, 
and labor zealously for their success.” 

With the issue of January 22, 1859, Plumb severed his connection 
with the Kansas News and the establishment passed into the hands 
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of Jacob Stotler, who continued with the paper for many years. 
The News retained its name until December 26, 1889, when it be- 
came The Weekly News-Democrat. Under this name it sold out to 
C. V. Eskridge of the Emporia Republican, May 1, 1890, and ceased 
its separate existence. The Society has a good file of The Kanzas 
News, including volume one, number one. 


FRANKLIN CouNTY 
Kansas Leader, Centropolis, June, 1857. 


The First Biennial Report and Andreas agree that this paper was 
established “in the fall of 1856,” whereas, Flint and McMurtrie gave 
the date of establishment as June 13, 1857.2 The latter are more 
nearly correct, for thus wrote the Herald of Freedom, June 20, 1857: 

The first and second numbers of the Kansas Leader, published weekly at 
Centropolis, Kansas T., by Austin and Beardsley are on our table. It is a 
neatly printed paper, with the motto “Fearless and Free,” indicating that it 
fights on its own hook. We rather like the paper, as it gives evidence of its 
not being the slave of a junto, and will no doubt do much towards helping re- 
lieve the country from its present political thraldom. Success to the Leader. 
Flint wrote that the Leader was “Independent free-state in politics.” 
This would fit in with George W. Brown’s appraisal of it. According 
to the First Biennial Report and Andreas, it was sold to the Min- 
neola Town Company the following year, moved to Minneola, and 
was named by General Lane the Minneola Statesman.*° The Society 
has no issue of this paper. 

Centropolis is located about six miles north and four west of Ot- 
tawa, on 8-Mile creek. In 1855 Perry Fuller established a store, the 
first settlement on this townsite. Soon a very large business de- 
veloped, its aggregate sales at one time amounted to $50,000 a year. 
February 20, 1857, the Centropolis Town Company was incorpo- 
rated, with Perry Fuller, Cyrus K. Holliday and J. K. Goodin 
among its prominent members. Like the Minneola project, it was 
a speculative venture. The plan was to make Centropolis not only 
the county seat but the capital of the territory and state. It is re- 
ported that at one time lots sold for $500 each, which years later 
could have been bought at ten cents.*! Centropolis failed to achieve 
its goal, although some of the speculators may have made a little 


29. First Biennial Report, p. 222; Andreas, op. cit., p. 614; Flint, op. cit., v. Il, p. 597; 
McMurtrie, loc. cit., p. 18. 


30. Ibid. 
31. Andreas, op. cit., p. 614; Kansas Territorial Laws, 1857, p. 285. 
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pocket money. The name of the town ceased to be listed in the 
United States Official Postal Guide after July, 1929.°? 


Correy County 
Ottumwa Journal, August 29, 1857. 


Jonathan Lyman was the editor of the Ottumwa Journal, the 
first paper published in Coffey county. Ottumwa is located near 
the Neosho river about eight miles from Burlington, the county seat. 
Definite information as to the date of the first issue of this paper 
was found in the Kanzas News, Emporia, of September 12, 1857. 
The statement announcing the publication reads: 

The Ottumwa Journal is the title of a new paper which has just been started 
at Ottumwa, about 25 miles below Emporia, on the Neosho. The first num- 
ber, bearing the date of August 29, is before us. . . . It is strongly Free 
State in politics. 

On September 12, 1857, the Herald of Freedom extended its wel- 
come to the Journal and quoted from the first issue as follows: 

We have the skeleton of an office, which awaits the hide to cover it. Our 
present office consists of a tenement 18 by 20, made of logs, which affords a 
shelter for an entire printing establishment, and the entire family of the 
printer, consisting of ten persons! Our first issue thus comes forth, and our 
next one will come out, “wind and weather” permitting, as soon as we can get 
it out! 

The secondary authorities, Andreas, Flint and McMurtrie, were mis- 
taken in the date of the first issue of the Journal. It was August 29, 
and not September, or September 15, 1857, as they listed it.** 

How long the paper operated is not known, although the secondary 
authorities are agreed that only a few issues were published. They 
disagree, however, as to what happened to the press after it dis- 
continued. Flint wrote that it was removed to Burlington in Oc- 
tober, 1857, where it was used to publish the Burlington Free Press.*4 
Andreas contended that “the press on which this paper [Ottumwa 
Journal] was printed was removed to Linn county by Mr. Lyman 
in 1860.”*° The author has not been able to verify either of the 
above statements. The Society has no issue of the Burlington Free 
Press, nor of the Linn County Herald, the paper founded by Jona- 
than Lyman at Mound City in April, 1859, nor of the Ottumwa 
Journal. 


_ 82. The United States Official Postal Guides of July, 1930, 1931 and 1932 no longer 
listed Centropolis among the Kansas post offices. 


33. Andreas, op. cit., p. 660; Flint, op. cit., v. II, p. 610; MecMurtrie, loc. cit., p. 14. 
The First Biennial Report, p. 157, failed to mention the Journal. 


34. Flint, op. cit., v. II, p. 610. 
35. Andreas, op. cit., p. 660. 
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Miami County 
Southern Kansas Herald, Osawatomie, last week of November, 1857. 


The Southern Kansas Herald apparently was the first newspaper 
published in this county. Charles E. Griffith was the editor and 
publisher. The paper was Free-State in politics and made its ap- 
pearance about the last week in November, 1857. 

There was a newspaper press in Osawatomie as early as the spring 
of 1856, but it has not been established that it ever published a 
paper. John Everett, in a letter to his father dated Osawatomie, 
April 28, 1856, wrote: “Osawatomie may now boast of ja printing 
press. It was in Kansas [City] a week ago, and probably is now 
in town.” ** According to Herbert Flint the press was owned by 
Oscar V. Dayton and Alexander Gardner, of New York, who were 
planning to publish the Osawatomie Times.** Like so many other 
frontier projects, the Times, it seems, was never published. On 
June 9, 1856, the Lawrence correspondent of the New York Daily 
Tribune, reporting on the sacking of Osawatomie June 6, wrote that 
Proslavery men had destroyed a printing office at Osawatomie, “a 
new establishment, the unoffending types having never yet expressed 
a sentiment in the proscribed cause of Freedom.” ** The corre- 
spondent was in error about the destruction of the office and press. 
John Everett, who had read the statements published in Eastern 
papers, wrote, June 27, 1856: “Our printing office was not destroyed 
as reported I see in the Eastern papers. It was buried in the ground 
and they could not find it.”*® Moreover, James Hughes of Osa- 
watomie, who on June 7, reported the news of the sacking of Osa- 
watomie to Gov. Wilson Shannon, did not mention the destruction 
of the office and press.*® The fact remains, therefore, that all the 
available evidence indicates that the Osawatomie Times was never 
published. 

Andreas and the First Biennial Report were mistaken on the time 
of the first issue of the Herald. Andreas wrote it was established 
“near the beginning of the year 1857,” the First Biennial Report 
wrote: “In the latter part of 1856 or the beginning of 1857, the 
Southern Kansas Herald was established at Osawatomie, by Charles 


vull* oa of John and Sarah Everett, 1854-1864," Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 
» P- . 
37. Flint, op. cit., v. II, p. 610. 


88. New York Daily Tribune, June 17, 1856, he 6, 8. Similar reports also appeared 
in other out-of-state papers. See Webb, Thomas “Serap Books,” v. II, p. 103. 


39. “Letters of a ont Sarah Everett, 1854-1864," loc. cit., v. VIII, p. 33. See, also, 
Flint, op. cit., v. Il, p. 


40. Webb, ae “Scrap Books,” v. XIII, p. 123. 
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E. Griffiths.” Herbert Flint and McMurtrie gave the time as No- 
vember, 1857.41. The statements of Flint and McMurtrie are sub- 
stantiated by contemporaneous newspaper accounts. December 12, 
the Kanzas News of Emporia announced the Herald as follows: “A 
new paper called the Southern Kansas Herald has been started at 
Osawatomie within a few weeks past. . . .” The Herald of Free- 
dom, December 19, 1857, wrote: 

We notice on our table, among our list of exchanges, the “Southern Kansas 

Herald,” published weekly at Osawatomie, by Chas. E. Griffith, Esq., editor 
and publisher. The second number is before us. The paper has six columns 
to a page, is printed on new type, and compares favorably in mechanical ap- 
pearance with any other paper in the Territory. . . . 
This information points to the conclusion that the first issue of the 
Herald was published either during the last week of November or 
the first week in December, 1857. The editor was Charles Griffith, 
not Griffiths as reported in the First Biennial Report. 

The Society has two issues of this paper, one of September, 1864, 
with the date and number clipped, the other of April 7, 1865, listed 
as volume seven, number twenty. 


MarsHALL County 
Palmetto Kansan, Marysville, December 9 (?), 1857. 


This paper was established by Proslavery men, with J. E. Clardy 
as editor and publisher. The date of publication given by Andreas 
and the First Biennial Report was December 18, 1857. Flint and 
McMurtrie gave November, 1857.42 On November 12, 1857, the 
National Democrat of Lecompton stated: “We have seen the pro- 
spectus of a new paper, the Palmetto Kansan, to be published at 
Marysville.” On November 28, the Kanzas News of Emporia said: 
“A new Pro-slavery paper called the Palmetto Kanzan has been 
established at Marysville in Marshall county, . . . It is printed 
on the materials of the defunct Lecompton Union. The publisher is 
a Mr. Clardy, formerly connected with the Union.” The White 
Cloud Kansas Chief of December 3, 1857, stated: 

We have received a Prospectus of a paper, the first number of which is to 
be issued on Saturday, the 9th inst., at Palmetto, (recently Marysville,) 
Marshall County, Kansas, to be called the “Palmetto Kansan.” . . . It is to 


be “strictly conservative and constitutional, independent in all things, neutral 
in nothing.” . . . Address J. E. Clardy, Palmetto, Marysville P. O., K. T. 


41. Andreas, op. cit., p. 887; First Biennial Report, p. 315; Flint, op. cit., v. II, p. 610; 
McMurtrie, loc. cit., p. 14. 

42. Andreas, op. as p. 919; First Biennial Report, p. 301; Flint, op. cit., v. II, p. 609; 
MecMurtrie, loc. cit., . 14. 
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While no definite’ statement can be made as to the date of the first 
issue, the writer is inclined to believe that the Kanzas News based 
its statement on the information gathered from the prospectus of 
the first issue, whereas the White Cloud Chief, located near Marys- 
ville, had more specific information as to the date when the first 
issue was to appear. 

The office, according to Andreas and the First Biennial Report, 
was owned by the “Palmetto Town Company composed of F. J. 
Marshall, James S. Magill and others.” Magill no doubt was a 
member of the Palmetto company, but Marshall was a promoter 
of its rival, the Marysville Town Company, and his name has not 
been found connected with the Palmetto Town Company. The 
Society has no copy of this paper. 


JEFFERSON CoUNTY 
Grasshopper, Grasshopper Falls, June 5, 1858. 


This is undoubtedly the first newspaper published in Jefferson 
county. The first issue appeared June 5, 1858. J. A. Cody was 
listed as editor and proprietor, and S. Ward Smith, publisher. Smith 
probably was the printer. According to Andreas, Mrs. Cody “did 
most of the editorial work.” ** 

J. A. Cody was “an uncle of the famous scout, Buffalo Bill,” “ 
whose given name was William Frederick Cody. Isaac Cody, the 
father of William, also had a brother, Elijah, in Weston, Mo., whose 
sympathies, it is believed, were Proslavery. Soon after Kansas 
territory was organized Isaac registered a claim of 160 acres in Salt 
creek valley where he established a home. The story is told that 
one day as he and young William approached Rively’s trading post 
they noticed a crowd gathering and stopped to listen. It was a Pro- 
slavery group, expounding the cause of slavery. Some men soon 
clamored for a speech from Isaac. Reluctantly yielding to the re- 
quest, he spoke boldly in defiance of slavery, when Charles Dunn, 
an employee of Elijah Cody, plunged a bowie-knife into his back.* 
Isaac, although it is believed by members of his family that he later 
died from the wound, soon regained enough strength to leave Salt 
creek valley, where his life was in danger, and fled to Grasshopper 
Falls. Later he went to Ohio and Iowa and used his oratory to win 
colonists for Kansas, especially for Grasshopper Falls, where he was 


43. Andreas, op. cit., p. 507. 

44. Flint, op. cit., v. Il, p. 529; Topeka Daily Capital, October 7, 1927. 

45. Walsh, R. J., The Making of Buffale Bill (Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indi lis, 
1928), pp. 32-41. 
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operating a sawmill. If the above story is true it is possible that 
Isaac brought his brother, J. A. Cody, to Grasshopper Falls to help 
the Free-State cause with the press. William E. Connelley, former 
secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, contended, how- 
ever, that Isaac Cody “moved about from place to place here in 
Kansas and had no influence on the Free-State cause, took no part 
in it, was not stabbed as has been stated and was never mistreated 
in any way by border ruffians.” ** At the present writing the author 
is unable to introduce new evidence on the point in question. 

The First Biennial Report and Andreas agree that the first issue 
of the Grasshopper was published in May, 1858. Herbert Flint 
wrote, however, that it appeared in June, 1859.*7 Since the Society 
has the first issue of this paper, dated June 5, 1858, the question of 
time is settled. It is a four-page, five-column paper. Under “Pro- 
spectus,” the editor wrote: 

It is our design in publishing this paper to advocate the great principles of 
truth and religion, in government and human action. In doing this we shall 
be under the necessity of exposing falsehood, combating error, and subduing 
prejudices, as all these things unhappily exist, and stand in the way of 
kh * «-s 

While at the same time we are disposed to yield to the South, all her con- 
stitutional rights, we solemnly protest against six millions of people controlling 
the action of seventeen millions—or, in other words, we are opposed to the 
South’s dictation to the North. It is a sound political axiom that the ma- 
jority shall rule. 

The town of Grasshopper Falls, which derived its name from the 
falls in the Grasshopper, now Delaware, river, later changed its name 
to Valley Falls. The Grasshopper soon changed its name to Jeffer- 
son Crescent. The Society has numbers one, three, six and eight of 
the Grasshopper and Jefferson Crescent. 


Geary County 
Junction City Sentinel, August, 1858. 


This paper, first in the county, was established by the Junction 
City Town Company, officers of which were J. R. McClure, Robert 
Wilson and P. Z. Taylor. B. H. Keyser was editor of the Sentinel 
and George W. Kingsbury printed the first issue. The First Biennial 
Report, Andreas and D. W. Wilder were mistaken in the date of the 
first issue. The First Biennial Report and Andreas wrote that the 
first number was issued in June, 1858, whereas Wilder gave Decem- 


46. Ibid., footnote, p. 38. 
47. First Biennial Report, p. 244; Andreas, op. cit., p. 507; Flint, op. cit., v. II, p. 529. 
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ber 28, 1858.48 On July 17, 1858, the Herald of Freedom published 
a letter, written July 10, by P. Z. Taylor of Junction City, which 
stated that “the Sentinel will be out in a few days.” On August 28, 
the Herald wrote that it had received the first number of the Sentinel 
published at Junction City. The first issue of this paper, therefore, 
was published either the second or third week of August, 1858. 

Years later, George W. Kingsbury, a printer, wrote that Robert 
Wilson, president of the Junction City Town Company, had sent him 
to the town “to get out the first number of the Junction City Sen- 
tinel.” Some shrewd dealer in junk, he wrote, “had sold the com- 
pany a ready-made second-hand printing outfit which was minus a 
number of essential features.” There was “no platen, no roller—and 
nothing to print with.” The company was aware of this and had 
sent to St. Louis for the needed parts, but no one knew when they 
would arrive. The editor, Keyser, had prepared his “Salutatory” 
and was anxious to see it in type. Kingsbury explained how he and 
a claim holder from near Ogden, named Lincoln, a typesetter, de- 
vised a “proof press by using the cylinder of an old engine with a 
blanket wrapped around it.” With the help of this improvised press 
the salutatory was put in print and the first type-printed errors, 
west of Topeka, were revealed to the editor, among them the word 
“infernal.” Kingsbury wrote that after gazing “long and earnestly 
at the printed slip,” the editor came to him, his little finger pointing 
at one word of the proof, and said “that he intended that word to be 
supernal and the printer has set it ‘infernal.’” Kingsbury admitted 
that “he didn’t know there was such a word as supernal.” * 

The Herald of Freedom described the mechanical appearance of 
the Sentinel as “very good,” but regretted that the editor had “at- 
tached himself to the Democracy.” It was his contention that “the 
true position of our Kansas newspapers is independent, until we are 
a State.” He felt that no “conservative man” could “identify him- 
self with the ‘Democratic’ party, as organized in the past,” and con- 
cluded that by its act the Sentinel had very much abridged its “field 
of usefulness.” 


48. First Biennial Report, p. 175; Andreas, op. cit., p. 1008; Wilder, op. cit., p. 245. 


oe Geo. W. Kingsbury to Geo. W. Martin, March 17, 1913.—Kansas State Historical 
lety. 
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Jackson CouNTY 
The Cricket, Holton, 1858 or 1859. 


The Jackson County News, Holton, July, 1867, first newspaper 
printed in this county. 





The Cricket represents a “curious effort” in Kansas newspaper 
history. The secondary authorities agree on two things: That it 
was the first newspaper published in Calhoun, now Jackson county, 
and that it was written in pen and ink and embellished with cartoons 
or drawings done with colored pencils. In most everything else said 
about it, however, they disagree. Andreas and the First Biennial 
Report gave the date of the first issue as the “fall of 1858”; Flint 
wrote it was founded about “July or August, 1858”; Elizabeth N. 
Barr, author of Business Directory and History of Jackson County,*° 
merely listed the year, 1858; Martha M. Beck, who wrote an article 
published in the sixtieth anniversary edition of the Holton Recorder, 
March 14, 1935, said that the Cricket appeared in 1859. The sec- 
ondary authorities also disagree on the name of its editor. Andreas 
gave his name as Thomas G. Watters; Mrs. Beck and the First Bi- 
ennial Report wrote it was Thomas G. Walters; Herbert Flint had it 
Thomas G. Waters; Miss Barr wrote Thomas W. Watters. Most 
authorities agreed that the Cricket was published weekly for about 
two months, when it folded up. Herbert Flint wrote, however, that 
it lasted but a few issues. The First Biennial Report stated that 
the author “illustrated political events with colored pencils,” but 
Flint wrote the paper was “non-political, apparently.” 

The Society has no copy of this paper nor has the writer been able 
to find any reference to it in the contemporaneous newspapers. 

The Jackson County News, Holton, was the county’s first regular 
newspaper. A. W. Moore published the first issue in July, 1867, ac- 
cording to the Topeka Weekly Leader of July 18, 1867, and not in 
October, as recorded by Andreas and the First Biennial Report. The 
News was a seven-column paper, Republican in politics. The So- 
ciety’s first issue of this paper is April 11, 1872 (Vol. V, No. 36). 


JOHNSON CouUNTY 
Johnson County Standard, Olathe, March, 1859. 


The Standard has been overlooked by the secondary authorities. 
They held that the Olathe Herald was the first paper in the county. 
The First Biennial Report wrote: “The first newspaper published in 


50. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1342; First Biennial Report, Flint, op. cit., v. II, 
602; Barr, E. N., Business Directory and History of Tesheos ‘Sole (1907), p. 24. ” 
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the county was the Olathe Herald, established September 8, 1859, by 
John M. Giffen and A. Smith Devinney.”** It also reported that 
“on the night of September 6, 1861, the office was completely de- 
stroyed by Quantrill.” Herbert Flint wrote that the Herald was 
“founded August or September, 1859, by A. S. Devenny and John M. 
Giffin,” and “was destroyed by Quantrill in 1863,” linking it with the 
raid on Lawrence.5? Andreas wrote: 

“The Olathe Herald was the first paper published in Johnson County. The 
first issue appeared August 29, 1859. In politics it was democratic. . . . 
Quantrill paid the office a visit September 6, 1862, after which John M. Giffin, 
its editor and proprietor, gathered up its debris and sold it for $306; original 
cost having been $3,500.” 53 

The facts in the case, proved by contemporaneous newspaper re- 
ports, are that the Johnson County Standard antedated the Herald at 
least five months. The Emporia News, September 24, 1859, wrote 
that the Olathe Herald “is the title of a new paper just started at 
Olathe, Johnson County, Kansas.” This places the first issue of the 
Herald sometime in September, 1859. On the second of April, 1859, 
the Herald of Freedom announced the Johnson County Standard in 
these words: 

The first and second numbers of a new weekly journal, with the name of 
“Johnson County Standard,” published at Olathe, Kansas, by Barker & Eddy, 
have found their way to our table. The mechanical execution of the paper is 
good. It is designed as a local newspaper, and the editors seem to labor to 
make it such, by looking after local interests. It is independent in politics, 
and shows a determination on the part of the editors to maintain the right 
and oppose the wrong. We cheerfully extend to it the hand of fellowship, and 
welcome its conductors, with pleasure, to a place among the editorial fraternity 
of the independent press of Kansas. 

This information definitely places the Standard ahead of the 
Herald. The Society has no copy of this paper. 

A further correction should be made as to the date of Quantrill’s 
raid on Olathe and the Herald office. The Leavenworth Daily Con- 
servative of Tuesday morning, September 9, 1862, reported on the 
raid as follows: “About one o’clock Sunday morning Quantrile, with 
two hundred and thirty men, dashed into and took possession of 
Olathe, the county seat of Johnson county. . . . The printing 
offices of the Mirror and the Herald were entered and their contents 
demolished.” That places the date of the raid early Sunday morning, 
September 7, 1862. 


51. First Biennial Report, p. 256. 
52. Flint, op. cit., v. II, p. 609. 
53. Andreas, op. cit., p. 630. 
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Linn County 
Linn County Herald, Mound City, April 1 (?), 1859. 


Jonathan Lyman, formerly publisher of the Ottumwa Journal, 
was editor and publisher of this paper. The First Biennial Report 
and Andreas agree that the Linn County Herald was the first news- 
paper established in this county, that it began publication on April 1, 
1859, that it was edited and published by Jonathan Lyman, and that 
it continued one year when the name was changed to the Mound 
City Report..* Contemporaneous newspaper reports, in the main, 
substantiate the above statements. On April 9, 1859, the Kansas 
News, Emporia, wrote: 

We are in receipt of the Linn County Herald, a new paper published at 


Mound City, Linn county, Kansas, by Jonathan Lyman—formerly publisher of 
the Ottumwa Journal. The Herald is Republican in politics. 














The Society has no issue of this paper. 









Montana County 
Cherry Creek Pioneer, K. T., April 23, 1859. 
Rocky Mountain News, Cherry Creek, K. T., April 23, 1859. 


These papers are inserted here to remind Kansas readers that its 
territory once included Colorado to the Continental Divide. John L. 
Merrick, editor and publisher of the Pioneer, and William N. Byers 
& Company, editors and publishers of the News, were competing for 
priority. D. W. Working, in “Some Forgotten Pioneer Newspapers,” 
published in The Colorado Magazine, told the story in these words: 


Everybody knows that the Rocky Mountain News was the pioneer news- 
paper of the Rocky Mountain region now known as Colorado. Comparatively 
few know that the proprietors of the News were not the first to set up a print- 
ing-press in the pioneer community at the mouth of Cherry Creek; that honor 
belongs to John L. Merrick, who published the first and only issue of the 
Cherry Creek Pioneer on the day the first number of the News was given to 
the public. Even yet it is not certain that the first copy of the Pioneer was 
not actually off the press nearly half an hour before the News made its ap- 
pearance. However, the question of priority of publication is not here at 
issue. . . 55 





















Years ago, George W. Weed, a roller boy for the single issue of the 
Cherry Creek Pioneer, told George A. Root of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society that the birth of the Pioneer preceded the Rocky 
Mountain News a few hours, and that but one issue of the Pioneer 


54. First Biennial Report, p. 285; Andreas, op. cit., p. 1108. 


55. Wemtine, D. W., “Some Forgotten Pioneer Newspapers,” The Colorado Magazine 
(State Historical Society of Colorado, Denver, 1927), v. IV, No. 3, p. 93. 
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was gotten out.5® These facts give the Pioneer priority by a few 
hours. However, Lawrence W. Marshall in “Early Denver History 
as Told by Contemporary Newspaper Advertisements,” also pub- 
lished in The Colorado Magazine, wrote that the News came out 
first. His statement reads: 

William N. Byers had reached the settlements but two days previously, 
worked feverishly with his partners to set up the press they had brought out 
across the plains and managed to get off the first issue of the Rocky Mountain 
News, a matter of minutes before the initial publication of the Cherry creek 
Pioneer appeared .57 
The reports therefore are conflicting and definite proof’ is lacking, 
except the testimony of George W. Weed given many years later. 
Both papers, however, appeared on the same day. 

Cherry Creek was located in what was then known as Montana 
county, K. T., on Cherry creek, now Arapahoe county, Colorado. 

The first issue of the News contains a report of a convention held 
at Auraria, April 15, 1859, where delegates from Fountain City, 
Eldorado and El Paso, Arapahoe, Auraria and Denver City decided 
upon a constitutional convention to be held at Denver City, June 1, 
1859, to frame a constitution for a new state to be known as Jeffer- 
son, limited by the following boundaries: 

. Its northern boundary commencing at 102d meridian of west longi- 
tude from Greenwich, Eng., with the 43d parallel of north latitude, and run- 
ning west on the said parallel to its intersection with the 110th meridian of west 
longitude, thence south to the 37th parallel of north latitude, thence east on 
that parallel to the 102d meridian, and thence north to the beginning. 

The Society has a copy of volume one, number one, of the Rocky 
Mountain News, but none of the Pioneer. 


Ritey County 
Kansas Express, Manhattan, May 21, 1859. 


This paper was established by Charles F. De Vivaldi, an Italian 
Republican refugee. The First Biennial Report wrote that the first 
issue was published in Riley county on the first Wednesday in May, 
1859.5 The author is inclined to believe, however, that the first 
issue was published May 21, 1859. This statement is based on in- 
formation found in Thomas C. Wells’ letter to his father written 
May 14, 1859, on circumstantial evidence found in the Kansas Ex- 


me... Root, George A., “A Sketch of George W. Weed.”—-MS. in Kansas State Historical 
iety. 


57. Marshall, Lawrence W., “Early Denver History as Told by Contemporary Newspaper 
Advertisements,” The Colorado’ Magazine, September, 1931, v. VIII, No. 5, p. 161. 


58. First Biennial Report, p. 392. 
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press of August 20, 1859, and on contemporaneous newspaper reports. 
On May 14, 1859, Wells wrote: “We are expecting to receive the 
first copy of the ‘Manhattan Ezpress’ every day now.” *® The first 
issue of the Express in the Society’s files is dated August 20, 1859, 
and listed as volume one, number seven. In this issue the oldest ad- 
vertisements are dated May 21, 1859, which might indicate that it 
was the date of the first issue of the Express, for, as has been said, it 
was customary to date the advertisements the day the paper was 
published. Moreover, the Herald of Freedom of May 28, 1859, an- 
nounced the birth of the Express and added: 


The Kansas Express, edited and published by Chas. De Vivaldi, of Man- 
hattan, Kansas, commenced publication last week. Its editor is a good writer, 
and seems to possess the tact and energy requisite for success in a newspaper 
enterprise. He is a Republican, but we should judge, conservative in his senti- 
ments. Mr. De Vivaldi is an Italian, and of course well informed on the 
Italian question. . . . 


On July 30, 1859, the Kansas News of Emporia wrote: “We have 
received the second number of the Kansas Express, published at 
Manhattan, Riley Co. It presents a handsome appearance, and will 
be published regularly hereafter.” 


From these sources it seems reasonable to assume that in the be- 
ginning the paper was issued irregularly, that the first issue had not 
been published by May 14, that it appeared the week prior to Satur- 
day, May 28, 1859, and that in all probability it was issued Satur- 
day, May 21, 1859. 

Andreas wrote that “the first number of this paper was printed at 
Wyandotte,” and that “the press and appurtenances of the office 
came by steamer on the Kansas River soon after.” © The statement 
in the Herald of Freedom, quoted above, does not necessarily contra- 
dict Andreas’ contention, for all it said is that the Express was 
“edited and published by Chas. De Vivaldi of Manhattan.” It does 
not say where the paper was printed. 

The Express was published under different names. The first issue 
was called the Kansas Express; beginning with the eleventh issue it 
was called the Manhattan Express; September 22, 1860, the name 
was changed to the Western Kansas Express; and on October 5, 
1861, it was changed back to the Manhattan Express. The Society 
lacks the first six issues, also numbers 8, 9 and 10 of volume one. 


59. Wells, Thomas C., “Letters of a Kansas Pioneer, 1855-1860,"" Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, v. V, p. 399. 


60. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1307. 
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CuHase County 
Kansas Press, Cottonwood Falls, May 30, 1859. 


The Society has volume one, number one, of this paper, which car- 
ries the date given above. S. N. Wood was the editor and publisher. 
In the salutatory the editor remarked: 

Politically, in Kansas, we shall be Free State; having spent almost five years 
in the Free State party we feel like fighting the good fight out. 

In National politics, our sympathies and influence will be with the party of 

Freedom, and against the party of Slavery, without regard to name. Our paper 
will be conservative in character—opposed to radicalism—and will, in a legal 
way only, seek to remedy the evils of society. 
In the issue of August 15, Wood criticised the Wyandotte convention 
for disfranchising whole counties, thought there was too much legis- 
lation in the constitution, but conceded that it would be “to the in- 
terest of the territory to become a state. . . .” He would, 
therefore, “vote for, and advocate the adoption of the Wyandotte 
Constitution.” 

The last issue published at Cottonwood Falls appeared August 29, 
1859. It was volume one, number thirteen. Wood removed the 
paper to Council Grove and explained his sudden departure in the 
first issue published there. His reasons appear in the section on 
Morris county, next following. 


Morris County 
The Kansas Press, Council Grove, September 26, 1859. 


It is the consensus of opinion that the Press was the first paper 
published in Morris county. It was started by 8S. N. Wood at Cot- 
tonwood Falls, Chase county, and the first thirteen issues were pub- 
lished there. Wood abruptly left Cottonwood Falls for reasons ex- 
plained in the first issue at Council Grove. 


We decided very suddenly to remove our Press to Council Grove. , 
Our reasons are soon told. We come to Cottonwood Falls last spring, believing 
that a town would spring up at the Falls, and in a few months we should have 
business all around us; but instead, one-half of our town site was jumped by 
a person who dog-in-the-manger-like, would do nothing himself, or allow any- 
one else. Persons came to the Falls to build Mills, but the land was in dispute 
and they left disgusted. Others proposed establishing Stores, but our town site 
being in dispute, they would not venture; and thus scores of men, as well 
as business was driven from us. We were paying out $25 per week to keep 
up our paper, and from Cottonwood Falls were receiving no support because 
there was nothing there. COUNCIL GROVE, on the other hand, is a busi- 
ness place; doing a larger business than any other town in Southern or Western 
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Kansas. . . . The people there wanted a paper, offered us inducements 
which we believe it our duty, as well as interest, to accept. 

Wood listed the first issue published at Council Grove volume one, 
number fourteen, and continued in that way. The Society has an 
incomplete file of the Council Grove Press. 


Brown County 
Brown County Union, Hiawatha, May, 1861. 


The First Biennial Report and Andreas agree that the Brown 
County Union was the first paper in this county, and that it “was 
established by Dr. P. G. Parker, in the spring of 1861.” *! The White 
Cloud Chief has helped to establish the approximate date of the first 
issue. On May 16, 1861, it informed its readers that a paper was 
shortly “to be started at Hiawatha, by a gentleman named Parker. 
The material of the late Troy Dispatch has been purchased and re- 
moved to Hiawatha for that purpose.” On May 30 the Chief wrote 
again, saying: “We have received the first number of the Brown 
County Union, published at Hiawatha, by P. Gould Parker. It says 
it shall support Lincoln’s Administration.” This indicates that the 
Union made its appearance sometime during the last two weeks of 


May, 1861. The secondary authorities referred to above wrote that 
this paper had a hard struggle for existence, that in the winter fol- 
lowing its establishment the office was destroyed by fire, and that no 
effort had been made to revive it. The Society has no issue of this 


paper. 


WaBAUNSEE CouUNTY 
The Wabaunsee Patriot, September 7, 1861. 


H. M. Selden and E. J. Lines, a member of the Beecher Bible and 
Rifle Company, were agents of this paper. The name of the editor 
was omitted, but Lines’ name was also listed as local editor. 

The Patriot seems to have escaped the notice of Andreas, the First 
Biennial Report, Herbert Flint, Wilder, and even the Alma Signal. 
On August 27, 1892, this paper, under the caption, “Newspaper His- 
tory,” stated: 

The Wabaunsee County Herald was the name of the first newspaper pub- 
lished in Wabaunsee County—April Ist, 1869. A. Sellers and Geo. W. Bertram, 
editors and proprietors. . . . 

The Signal was mistaken, for the Patriot preceded the Herald almost 
seven years and seven months. 


61. First Biennial Report, p. 125; Andreas, op. cit., p. 715. 
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In the salutation the editor wrote that they were embarking on a 
new enterprise, little expecting at first “to realize an income com- 
mensurate with” their expense in publishing the paper, but “looking 
forward to the time when the encouragement extended will be fully 
adequate, and sufficient to warrant” the permanent establishment of 
the same. 

The Society has the first seven issues of this paper, possibly the 
only numbers that were published. 


Osace County 
Osage County Chronicle, Burlingame, September 26, 1863. 


This paper was claimed as first in the county by the First Biennial 
Report and Andreas. They gave the date of the first issue as Sep- 
tember 26, 1863.° The first contemporaneous reference to the Osage 
County Chronicle found by the writer appeared in the Emporia 
News, August 15, 1863, which said: “M. M. Murdock is about to 
start a new paper at Burlingame, in this State. He has purchased 
the Americus Sentinel material.” On October 8, 1863, the Fort Scott 
Union Monitor announced the appearance of the first issue in these 
words: “The Osage Chronicle is the title of a neat and spicy little 
sheet published at Burlingame, Osage county, Kansas, by our old 
friend Murdock.” The earliest issue of this paper in the Society’s 
file is dated October 17, 1868, listed as volume six, number one, 
which is too late to help determine the date of the first issue. The 
author has accepted the date given by the secondary authorities as 
at least approximately correct. 

The editor, Marshall M. Murdock, often called “Marsh,” was 
born in the Pierpont settlement, now West Virginia. His grand- 
father had engaged in rebellion against the British government about 
the time of the American Revolution, and came to America a politi- 
cal refugee. Marshall’s father, Thomas, grew up in Virginia in a 
settlement of slaveholders and developed a strong abhorrence for the 
institution. He left Virginia and settled in Ironton, Ohio, where 
Marshall began his apprenticeship in the printer’s trade. The strug- 
gle for a Free Kansas brought the family to this territory. Marshall 
was employed in one of the Lawrence printing offices when Quantrill 
raided the town and escaped the raiders by concealing himself in a 
well. In 1863 he married Victoria Mayberry of Douglas county, 
purchased the Americus Sentinel press, and moved to Burlingame 
where he started the Chronicle. In 1872 he removed his printing 


62. First Biennial Report, p. 350; Andreas, op. cit., p. 1534. 
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office to Wichita and founded the Eagle, one of the pioneer papers of 
Sedgwick county. 
NemaHa County 


Nemaha Courier, Seneca, November 14, 1863. 


Andreas and the First Biennial Report gave the date of the first 
issue of the Nemaha Courier as November 14, 1863, and support the 
contention that it was the first newspaper in this county. The 
White Cloud Chief of November 19, 1863, announced the appearance 
of the first issue as follows: 

We have received the first number of the Nemaha Courier published at 
Seneca, by John P. Cone, formerly of the Sumner Gazette, but more recently 
of the Marysville Union. 

In 1869 the Nemaha Courier changed its name to the Nemaha Kan- 
sas Courier, and in 1871 it changed to the Seneca Courier. The paper 
was Republican in politics. The earliest issue the Society has of this 
paper is dated October 21, 1869, listed as volume six, number forty- 
four. The regular file, however, does not start until December 3, 
1875. 

ALLEN CouNTY 


Humboldt Herald, November 25 (7), 1864. 


The date of the first issue of the Herald is still uncertain, although 
Andreas, Wilder, and the First Biennial Report all gave it as No- 
vember 16, 1864.* The contemporaneous newspapers in this case, as 
in so many others, failed to give full information. The Leavenworth 
Daily Conservative of November 3, 1864, wrote: “The Herald is 
the name of a paper started at Humboldt, by J. H. Young of Law- 
rence.” From this statement it is impossible to know whether this 
paper had actually made its appearance or was being established. 
The Kansas Patriot, Burlington, December 10, 1864, was more defi- 
nite. It wrote: 

We have received No. 1, Vol. 1, of the Humboldt Herald, a paper just 
commenced at Humboldt, Allen Co.; Bond & Young, Proprietors—Joseph 
Bond, Editor. It is a six-column sheet, and presents a fair typographical ap- 
pearance. In politics it is Republican and anti-Fraud. We like the ring of the 
editorials. They are able, outspoken, sound and correct in sentiment. We 
heartily welcome this: valuable accession to the newspaporial fraternity of the 
Neosho Valley. Terms, $2.00 per annum. 


The earliest number in the Society’s meager file of this paper is dated 
February 3, 1865, and listed as volume one, number nine. If the 


63. Andreas, op. cit., p. 946; First Biennial Report, p. 335. 
64. Andreas, op. cit., p. 672; Wilder, op. cit. (1875), p. 392; First Biennial Report, p. 95. 
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Herald was issued regularly once a week, the first issue should have 
appeared December 8, 1864. However, the first advertisements in 
the issue of February 3 were dated November 25, 1864. The author 
is inclined to believe that the first number of the Herald appeared 
on the date of the oldest advertisements. 

Joseph Bond and John H. Young were the publishers, Joseph Bond 
was editor and John R. Goodin local editor. On March 18, 1926, 
the Humboldt Union stated that the “Herald was started with John 
R. Goodin, a young lawyer, later district judge and in 1874 congress- 
man from this district, who came to Humboldt from Kenton, Ohio, 
to be its editor. . . . The Herald with Major Joseph Bond as 
financial supporter, struggled about a year and discontinued.” The 
Union placed the emphasis on its honored citizen. 


(To Be Continued in the May Quarterly) 








The Fourth of July in Early Kansas 
1854-1857 


Cora Do.BeE 
HE Fourth of July was a day of peculiar significance to early 
Kansas. Following the organization of the territory in 1854, 

Kansas, in both cause and name, became almost as suggestive of 

American independence as was the anniversary of the nation’s birth. 

Not only in the territory but in the United States at large citizens 

were annually mindful of the cause to be settled there. Either they 

hoped in their Fourth of July observances for Kansas’ early sharing 
in their own type of statehood; or they refrained from all celebration 
of their own blessings out of sympathy for the young territory’s 
uncertain fate. During the first years orators in the North waxed 
warm over her rights to freedom; and in the South toastmasters 
greeted her as already secured to slavery. Later, when the question 
of national union superseded the territorial issue of political self- 
determinism, Kansas’ seven-year struggle for freedom proved but 
a prologue that had prepared the American mind for the Civil War.* 


1854 


Freedom’s secret would’st thou know? 
Right thou feelest rashly do. 
—R. W. Emerson. 

Following the passing of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, May 30, 1854, 
the wave of protest that rolled across the North spent its first force 
upon the Fourth of July, 1854. People everywhere were indignant. 
In word and act and symbol they demonstrated their feeling gener- 
ally. Over a signature of three stars (***) one writer recommended 
devoting the day to the formation of an anti-Nebraska organization, 
the sole object of which should be resistance to the extension of slave 
territory. At Lawrenceville, Pa., from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand persons, assembled in an orchard, actually took such a pledge. 
At the end of a three-hour oration by David Wilmot the audience 
resolved to vote for no one except “a tried and well known friend 
of Freedom, who had a heart and a conscience, legs of his own to 
stand on, and a backbone to resist” the Nebraska outrage.’ 





































*This is the second of three articles entitled “The Fourth of July in Early Kansas.” 
Part I appeared in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. VIII, pp. 115-139. Part III will 
appear later. 

1. New York Daily Tribune, June 6, 1854. 

2. Ibid., July 10, 1854. 
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From Ontario, Ind., came the proposal to hoist the American flag 
at half mast, draped in black, and under it make “the firm, de- 
termined, unutterable resolve to battle manfully for Freedom.” * In 
Providence, R. I., the common council directed that the bells of the 
churches be tolled “one hour in the morning, one hour at noon, and 
one hour at sundown, on account of the passage of the Nebraska bill 
and the recent proceedings under the Fugitive Slave act.”* At 
Painesville, Ohio, a committee of sixteen, that being the number of 
the nominally free states, proclaimed their determined opposition to 
the enemies of liberty.5 Henry Ward Beecher was the orator.® 

In New York City where the common council appropriated $3,800 
for fire-works, powder, band music, and bell chiming,’ Horace 
Greeley reminded his readers that the Revolutionary contest was 
still in progress when he wrote: “Alas that we could not all, on an 
occasion as fit as this, unite in tracing out the essential principles of 
our fathers’ Revolutionary struggle, the fundamental ideas which led 

to the magnificent destiny we have inherited.” *® At Pierre- 
pont the citizens resolved “that the bells be tolled and crepe be 
worn on the left arm” and that the people “concert measures to drive 
the dark spirit of Slavery back to the infernal regions from whence 
it came.” ® In Warsaw the bells were tolled “for one hour in solemn 
and sad remembrance of the spirit of freedom.” The citizens then 
“gave this banner to the breeze: No more Slave Territory! No more 
Slave States!! No more Slavery!!!” 

Chicago also observed the Fourth as a day of mourning, public 
sentiment against Douglas being so extreme that he canceled his 
proposed visit to the city.‘ Other Western communities also 
condemned the Nebraska iniquity. One was at Decorah, Iowa. 
Another was at St. Anthony, Minnesota territory, where the people 
felt the principle of the bill exposed them also to incursions of 
slavery, and they urged the formation of a “Holy League of Free- 
dom.” 3? 

Ibid., June 30, 1854. 

Ibid., June 6, 1854; Daily Commonwealth, Boston, June 7, 8, 1854. 
. New York Daily Tribune, June 13, 1854. 

Ibid., June 15, 1854. 

Ibid., June 26, 1854. 

. Ibid., July 1, 1854. 

9. Ibid., June 28, 1854. 


10. Ibid., July 14, 1854. 


11. “‘Webb Scrap Books,” v. I, p. 27, reprint from the New York Courier. In library of 
Kansas State Historical Society. 


12. New York Daily Tribune, July 19, 1854. 
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In Massachusetts Antislavery feeling and concern for the newly 
opened West colored most Independence day events.’* Boston con- 
sidered humiliation and fasting with minute guns on the Common 
and the tolling of bells;!* but when the day came, people marked it, 
“not with humiliation for the past,” but with joyful hope for the 
actual equality of men.”® Said the orator, the Rev. A. L. Stone, be- 
fore the city authorities: “Our sons and daughters must settle these 
new territories; there must be no laggards in the race for freedom; 
we must admit no more slave states.”2® At Salem, Anson Burlin- 
game answered his own question, “Can we remove the evil?” by 
quoting Col. James Miller at Lundy’s Lane, “‘We can try.’”"" 
Worcester would have every true son of America sign the Declara- 
tion anew.?® North Woburn erected a new liberty pole and in- 
augurated it at 6 a.m.’® In Pepperell the people burned effigies of 
President Pierce and Judge E. G. Loring.” Montague burned four 
effigies and had a mock slave hunt.” William Lloyd Garrison, the 
Abolitionist, won decided approbation at Framingham for burning 
Judge Loring’s decision and the Fugitive Slave act itself, but his 
consigning of the Constitution to a similar fate met with disgust, 
indignation, and some hisses.2* In the same meeting Henry David 


Thoreau took the people of Massachusetts ironically to task for their 
too manifest concern over Kansas and Nebraska. 


I had thought that the house was on fire, and not the prairie; 

though several of the citizens of Massachusetts are now in prison for hunting 
to rescue a slave from her own clutches, not one . . . expressed regret for 
it. . . . It was only the disposition of some wild lands a thousand miles 
off which appeared to concern them. . . . There is not one slave in Ne- 
braska; there are perhaps a million slaves in Massachusetts. . . . What 
should concern Massachusetts is not the Nebraska bill nor the Fugitive Slave 
bill, but her own slaveholding and servility.2% 


While Massachusetts was smarting a little from reproach of her 
own countryman, and the rest of the North was trying to evince its 
sympathy for the Kansas-Nebraska cause, the South was hastening 
on the burial day of its own peculiar institution. Sen. Robert 


. The Daily Transcript, Worcester, Mass., July 6, 1854. 
. Daily Commonwealth, Boston, June 7, 8, 1854. 

. Ibid., July 4, 5, 1854. 

. Ibid., April 22, July 6, 1854. 
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Toombs of Georgia announced a sale of 130 negroes for July 4.** 
E. Marston of Columbus, Ga., wrote Horace Greeley, July 3: “You 
anti-Nebraska men seem to think that you'll kill the Fourth of July 
dead by not celebrating it in Rhode Island; but we intend to keep it 
up here.” *5 Toasts at the Southern celebrations in 1854 seemed 
“excessively stupid” to the Northern press.2® A correspondent of 
the Boston Commonwealth, therefore, recommended for Southern 
use the sentiment, “The Fourth of July—‘The feast of Freedom, 
prepared by slaves.’”" At Plattsburg, Mo., a large meeting of 
citizens in the courthouse, July 3, resolved “to countervail the 
machinations of the Northern Abolitionists in Kansas.” ** 

In the much discussed, newly organized territories themselves 
several happenings marked the arrival or passing of July 4, 1854. 
Only three of the events, however, were in the nature of social cele- 
brations, and two of those were in what is now Nebraska. The one 
in Kansas, moreover, was under the auspices of the anti-Abolition- 
ists of Missouri. Only the plans for it survive. 

Announced as a general territorial convention at Salt creek valley, 
near the trading post of Mr. Kivaly,”® the gathering was to hear the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence and an address by 
Charles Grover.*® An ample public dinner would follow. Although 
the preliminary meeting at Whitehead’s on June 24 had referred to 
the people as “settlers of Kansas Territory,” the resolutions they 
adopted were Southern in spirit, favoring squatter sovereignty and 
refusing protection to any Abolitionist settler,*' and the persons in- 
vited were “citizens of Missouri generally.” Afterward one Mis- 
souri editor wrote, “The Fourth appears to have been celebrated 
with much spirit in all directions,” ** but he did not mention specifi- 
cally the Salt creek valley observance. Business as well as politics 
and pleasure no doubt marked the day, for the books of the Doni- 
phan county commissioners show that entry number 18 for a claim 
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near Whitehead bears the date of July 4, the claimant, Andrew 
J. Branson, having begun his residence there March 28, 1854. July 
4, 1854, was also the day on which Sen. David R. Atchison and a few 
of his Platte county friends chose the site of Atchison and dedicated 
the new town.*4 

For a second time on a Fourth Wm. H. Goode, who was at 
Shawnee mission in 1843, rode into Kansas [City, Mo.] on horse- 
back and crossed to the Kansas side in a skiff, this year to visit 
the Wyandots. Kansas [City] was “now a thriving town driving 
a heavy trade with the plains.” At the Wyandot settlement the 
visitor was satisfied to find the Rev. John M. Chivington, regularly 
appointed missionary, in possession of the Methodist mission farm. 
He, therefore, had no leisure to speculate upon the seemingly ominous 
coincidence of his arriving twice successively in Kansas City “on the 
day consecrated to freedom, in connection with the struggle for 
freedom then commencing in that region.” ** 

Jotham Meeker, who had been in Kansas for every Fourth of July 
since 1834,°* set out in his wagon July 3, 1854, for Westport, in 
company with J. Miller. He encamped on the prairie for the night 
of July 3 and arrived at his son-in-law’s on July 4, to visit his 
daughters and his grandchildren.*" 

On this same Fourth of July eve a much larger expedition of the 
military encamped on Grasshopper creek, Kansas territory, en route 
from Fort Leavenworth to New Mexico. Under command of Col. 
Thos. F. Fauntleroy the party consisted of “regimental head- 
quarters, the band, and companies B and D Ist Dragoons,” with 79 
civilians employed as teamsters, drovers, and overseers to care for 
the “400 upwards public horses” of the quartermaster department.** 
For so large an expedition both the soldiers and band must have 
made some due recognition of the Independence day to dawn on the 
morrow, but both Colonel Fauntleroy and Sgt. P. G. Lowe were too 
concerned over their extensive charge and their inadequate pro- 
vision for its care to note the patriotic significance of the day. 
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Sergeant Lowe enumerated besides the troops, many officers, some 
families, a huge supply train, and “600 extra horses led on strings of 
about forty horses each.” °° 

Nebraska territory had more conventional Independence day ob- 
servances. At Belleview a delightful repast at Mr. Robinson’s 
marked the first Fourth kept in the new settlement.*® Native and 
cultivated products of Nebraska constituted the meal; among them 
were fresh meat, new potatoes, peas, various kinds of garden sauce, 
wild gooseberries and raspberries, with a “good cup of coffee” and 
“plenty of pure ice-water.” Toasts followed the food.* 

On the site of what is now Omaha a party of Iowans celebrated 
the Fourth with a bountiful picnic.4* They requisitioned a wagon to 
convey their supplies to and from the ferry. The wagon also served 
as speaker’s stand for the program. Two blacksmith’s anvils were 
used to fire the salute. Just as H. D. Johnson had begun his 
oration, Indians appeared and broke up the gathering, lunch baskets 
and anvils being piled into the wagon and the audience fleeing to- 
ward the ferry. 


1855 


In Freedom’s glorious cause we band, 
Nor care to ask where man was born, . . 
—W. L. G43 
By July 4, 1855, the attitude of the nation toward the Kansas- 
Nebraska question had become largely political. Expressions of 
sympathy in the North were no doubt sincere, but to make their 
utterances efficacious, writers and speakers found it expedient to 
look to the polls. To the editors of the New York Tribune the ques- 
tion confronting the Union was a fortunate trial of its virtues. 
Should the unmeasured territories of the plains be peopled by repre- 
sentatives of Freedom or of Slavery? “We hope and pray 
that every citizen who hears the Declaration of Independence mead 
thisday, . . . will . . . resolve that the Fourth of July of 
1856 shall find the policy of the Nation restored to the immortal 
principles with which it set out on the Fourth of July, 1776.” * 
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New York called for a Republican state convention, D. R. An- 
thony being the signer from Monroe county.** In the interior of 
the state friends of Freedom and Temperance united to celebrate the 
national holiday “with unwonted spirit.” At Ogdensburgh they 
planned to dig the grave of alcohol and to consecrate the altar of 
Freedom anew.*® In a political address at Bedford, Mass., ex-Gov. 
Edward Kent of Maine asserted his determination to devote his 
power and means to the cause of human freedom, to redress the 
enormous wrong to the North, and to offer himself, if necessary, as 
a victim.47 R. W. Landis, in a speech at Paterson, N. J., “char- 
acterized the recent Proslavery outrages as they deserved, and gave 
that antique order, the Doughfaces, such a drubbing as they will not 
soon forget.” #® At Cincinnati, Ohio, the Rev. C. B. Boynton, author 
of A Journey Through Kansas; With Sketches of Nebraska, drew 
editorial condemnation upon himself for a two-hour Independence 
day defense of the Protestant crusade against the Catholics and In- 
fidels, too frankly a plank of the Know-Nothing platform.5® In 
Painesville, Ohio, Horace Mann used liberty as “his mighty theme” 
for the Fourth of July oration. The local Telegraph wrote that 
“he quietly thrust his Ithuriel spear through those philosophers who 
measure a man’s right to the liberties and privileges of manhood 

by the length of his heel-bones, the depression of his nose, 
the kink of his hair, and the color of his rete mucosum.” *4 

Already in 1855, the South was divided in its keeping of the day. 
At Berea, Ky., “J. S. D.” wrote of “a Liberty celebration of the 
Fourth in a slave state.” In an address to a large collation of peo- 
ple Cassius M. Clay “for two hours set forth in bold relief and with 
telling power the disastrous influence of Slavery . . . and the 
responsibilities . . . of freemen.”5* Farther South, however, 
in Georgia, a convention was called for July 4 at Milledgeville to 
nominate a candidate for governor; the preliminary meeting at Co- 
lumbus in June was, irrespective of party, to form a Southern party 
“in consideration of the spirit of Abolitionism prevalent at the 
North.” *8 
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Many events within Kansas territory itself marked July 4, 1855. 
A legislature, in name, was in session at Pawnee from July 2 to 
July 6. The first newspaper in Topeka, a weekly, appeared July 4. 
In Lawrence John Speer instituted a daily that survived for one 
week." Eight different communities made public recognition of 
the day. Three had conventional Fourth-of-July celebrations with 
reading of the Declaration of Independence, patriotic music, oration, 
public dinner, and toasts. One used the day for a Sabbath school 
festival. Another had a ball and barbecue. One tried to banish 
the demon liquor forever from its midst, and another found solace 
in its use. 

The legislature was an anomaly. Two sets of candidates claimed 
to have won seats at the territorial polls. The Proslavery candidates 
who had been elected in March and whose election had been de- 
clared invalid were now in session. They had usurped the places 
of legitimate representatives chosen by the citizens of Kansas ter- 
ritory in a subsequent election when the governor had set aside the 
March election for alleged fraud by Missourians at the ballot 
boxes.®> On July 4 five ousted members, bearing certificates of elec- 
tion from the governor, appeared in protest: John Hutchinson, 
Erastus D. Ladd, Philip P. Fowler, Augustus Wattles, and William 
Jessee.5° §. D. Houston also spoke in their behalf. John Hutchin- 
son made lengthy opposition to the majority report of the commit- 
tee on credentials.** At the March election he had received 253 
votes; his competitor, 800, but 600 were cast by persons from with- 
out the territory. At the second election the speaker had polled “al- 
most the unanimous vote”; on certificate of that election, he now 
claimed his seat. Though his plea was futile, his speech ended with 
a glowing appeal for the principle of popular sovereignty; a gov- 
ernment that would allow invasion upon the ballot box, he said, 
was not a republican government. W. G. Mathias, Proslavery 
chairman of the committee on credentials, declared the recognized 
legislators would make this Fourth of July illustrious by asserting 
their independence of the authority usurped by the governor. “As 
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long as we live,” he said, “this never shall be a Free State.” ** The 
Kansas legislature, wrote an Ohio paper thereafter, “seems to be 
little else than an organized mob for the benefit of Missouri slave- 
holders, whether residing in the State or Territory . . . and yet 
President Pierce is as silent as an idiot in regard to the matter.” °° 
The Worcester (Mass.) Transcript declared the “infamy is without 
a parallel. . . . It is a ‘casus’ for a civil war”; yet it believed 
the North would submit. 

When the people of Lawrence first proposed to celebrate this 
Fourth of July, 1855, in gala way, George W. Brown wrote in an 
editorial, “About Face,” that they were already “an enslaved people, 
perfectly subjugated.” Rather than celebrate he thought they had 
better “re-adopt the principles of the declaration of independence 
and . . . extend those principles over Kansas at the sacrifice of 
‘our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.’” * The next week 
when his paper carried notice of the committee’s plans and cordially 
invited all persons to attend the picnic dinner and exercises, he 
urged the people to come, armed in defense, to give the expedition 
from Missouri, rumored as on the way, a warm reception. “Our 
motto is: If we cannot have an honorable peace, let us have an 
honorable war.” ®? Seven days later he wrote, under the caption 
“Independence”: 

Independence! If thy name belong to us, let us wear it honorably; 

And if Kansas is today the political focus of our country, what is expected of 
us . . . at such a post? 

The celebration itself, however, stirred even editorial enthusiasm. 
“A year ago and Lawrence was not.” Now, on the morning of the 
Fourth, her streets looked like those of a thronged city. “Con- 
gratulatory musketry” announced the dawn. Visitors who had be- 
gun to arrive the night before gathered in “knots” along Massachu- 
setts street. Families came in from their claims near by. Delaware 
and Shawnee Indians drove in in wagon loads. The Topeka band 
rode down by night to be at the levee for the parade at nine o’clock. 
Franklin sent its representatives in a large covered wagon, from the 
top of which floated the national flag, with the figures "76 among 
the Stars and Stripes. The Blue Mound and Wakarusa neighbor- 
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hoods formed a procession of their own, consisting of men and 
women equestrians in double column, seven double wagons driven 
by seven two-horse teams, and three large ox-wagons fastened to- 
gether and drawn by eleven yoke of oxen. The grouping of the 
oxen demonstrated the proverb, “In Union is strength.” The wagons 
were all crowded with seats, chairs, and people who waved aloft 
flags and colored handkerchiefs. Branches of rose trees and flowers 
ornamented the horses and the carriages. 

From the Governor Robinson home on Mt. Oread, Mrs. Robin- 
son watched the groups moving in from all directions. The gar- 
lands of leaves and flowers, she wrote, hid the roughness of the 
vehicles. Dress, distinctive of the place whence they had emigrated, 
characterized the different groups. Some were from the East; some, 
from the far West; others were from Missouri. 

An assembly of 1,500 to 2,000 participated in the festivities of 
the day. Two organized military companies in uniform led the 
procession through the chief city streets. At eleven o’clock near 
the Union Hotel the ladies of Lawrence presented a rich silk flag to 
the militia. As the procession moved toward the platform and seats 
in Clinton park, Indians in fantastic array fell in line. A trio of 
them had posts of honor on the speaker’s stand. The exercises con- 
sisted of music, prayer, reading of the Declaration of Independence, 
speeches, and oration. One of the speeches was an address by Wil- 
liam Hutchinson on “The Dignity of Labor.” © 

In the oration Dr. Charles Robinson alluded to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances surrounding the settlers in this new and strange country. 
They had come there to plant anew the institutions of the United 
States; but the citizens of Missouri were imposing laws upon them 
to force slavery upon the territory. 

It is for us to choose . . . what institutions shall bless or curse our 
beautiful Kansas. . . . Every pulsation in Kansas vibrates to the remotest 
artery of the body politic, and I seem to hear the millions of freemen and the 


millions of bondmen in our own land . . . saying to the people of Kansas: 
“Do your duty!” 67 


The audience cheered Dr. Robinson heartily. He had made “a most 
excellent oration, . . . adapted to the times.” ® 
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When the audience called loudly for Indian speakers, Mr. Fish of 
the Shawnees and Mr. Pechalka of the Delawares responded amid 
“thunders of applause.” ®® Chief Pechalka of the Delawares hoped 
that the settlers would make Kansas a free state, for he believed that 
“a set of men who would crush and enslave one class . . . would 
crush and enslave another if they had the power.” They were 
both glad to see the Northerners coming into the territory, “not with 
the hatchet and sounds of war,” but with the “sweet fruits of peace 
and civilization.” ™ 

Following the exercises the guests and the officers of the day 
marched between two lines of military and citizen soldiery to a 
sumptuous public dinner in the grove. Among the toasts and senti- 
ments pronounced afterward from the speaker’s stand, those on 
territorial themes are of chief interest today. 

Young Kansas—The rights of her citizens trodden down for a brief period, 
have but aroused her to an appreciation of freedom, and inspired her sons 
with a spirit and vigor which shall bid defiance to her enemies. 

The Day We Celebrate—An epoch in the history of the world, which shall 
be commemorated as long as the spirit of freedom animates the heart of man. 

Lawrence—Its course is onward, and its progress as the city of Kansas a 
fixed fact. 

The Pioneers of Kansas—May they reap the rewards of their toil and priva- 
tions, by rearing a state which shall be an honor in the galaxy of the American 
confederacy. 

Our Aboriginal Neighbors— .. . May we ever “smoke the pipe of 
peace” together. 

The Laborers of Kansas—The basis of all we are or hope to be. 


Of the volunteer toasts one was on the legislature and three were on 
the territory itself. 


The Kansas Legislature—A body alien to our soil, elected by fraud: we 
are not responsible for their acts, and ask no favors at their hands. 

Kansas—[1]. The home of our adoption. . . . [2]. An infant whose 
growth would astonish Barnum. [3]. Its prosperity and progress are dear to 
all the friends of freedom. May its fertile soil never be cursed with slavery.72 


The day passed quickly, Mrs. Robinson said, but to strengthen more 
the bonds of social feeling, a party of one hundred or thereabouts 
gathered in the largest hall in town at night and enjoyed re- 
freshments of cake and ice cream together.”® 
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Quiet and harmony had been the proud characteristics of the first 
Fourth of July in Lawrence. Although toward evening there was 
some evidence “a distillery could send its foul streams thitherward,” 
the day closed without accident or harm." The Kansas Free State 
criticized the celebration for having a wholly Antislavery oration 
for a Union celebration of Antislavery and Proslavery participants.” 
The Herald of Freedom replied that only two or three Proslavery 
persons could have been present, and it defended the oration for 
consistent sentiments upon popular sovereignty.** Mrs. Robinson 
characterized her husband’s talk as a collection of opinions of 
Southern men upon the relative value of free and slave labor, that 
made “a most perfect condemnation of the whole system from their 
own mouths.” ** 

One Northerner, Charles Stearns, all of whose anticipations in be- 
half of a free Kansas had been blasted, would not unite in the 
celebration of independence, which for the people of Kansas no 
longer existed; instead, he used the leisure the holiday afforded to 
call upon Northern fanatics and agitators to redouble their efforts in 
behalf of Antislavery truth.” 

Two events marked the first Fourth of July in Topeka. E. C. K. 
Garvey and company began publishing the city’s first newspaper, 
The Kansas Freeman, on this day. “The generality of the citizens” 
observed the holiday by wholesale destruction of the products of the 
distillery. Having a great antipathy to “whisky,” its sale, its use, 
its existence, they met in the evening on the open prairie and went 
as a “committee of the whole,” to demand of the one liquor dealer in 
town his entire stock. He would not give it up, but he would and 
did sell it to them at a stated price. They rolled out the barrels, 
knocked in the heads, and set fire to the fluid. It “ ‘went up,’ not in 
a ‘blaze of glory,’ . . . but in an inglorious blaze of red, fiery 
rum.” The newspaper commented thus: 

Without one dissenting voice let the decree go forth from our midst that 
the demon intemperance shall be forever banished from among us, and 


our city will . . . be the place of wealth and influence in Kansas Territory 
—founded on a basis firm as the Hill of Hills, old “Bunker Hill,” and free as 
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the winds that sweep our own beautiful prairies—using for our motto the 
words of the immortal Adams: “Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable.” 79 

Across the river in Indianola, Samuel J. Reader referred to the 
event as a “Whisky Riot.”*°° Spending most of his holiday in 
hauling stone and walling up a well, he went in the late afternoon in 
a wagon to take a neighbor’s dog home, shot at a wolf, and saw 
“Delawares & Potts at Frenchman’s drunk.” The Indians, return- 
ing from a hunt, had patronized the liquor dealer freely. The next 
day, Columbra, the dealer, told Reader that the crowd had spilled 
three-fourths of a barrel of whisky for him. “They damn rasks.” 

The Pennsylvania Emigrant Association at Washington, K. T., 
invited friends and neighbors to participate in formal ceremonies for 
the Fourth and to partake of a free dinner. “The morning 
opened bright and lovely, and our widespread prairies seemed rm 
smile with delight upon the first ‘Independence day.’” A committee 
had procured a liberty pole and a flag. The program included 
music, prayer, reading of the Declaration of Independence, a speech 
by the president on principles of civil and religious liberty, and an 
oration by W. Y. Roberts, asserting the settlers’ desire to govern 
themselves. 

We, . . . the bona fide citizens of Kansas, wish no law of Congress to 
protect us from ourselves, nor do we wish the assistance of citizens of any 
other State or Territory, or the “fatherly care” of aid societies, or the force of 
revolvers or Sharps rifles to teach us the principles or practice of self- 
government— .. . the people of Kansas will establish a constitution, 


. and very soon shall this “bright particular star” of the west loom out 
upon our national banner, . . 8! 


Among the many toasts, both regular and volunteer, that followed 
the public dinner, provided by the Pennsylvania company, this one 
on the town itself seemed noteworthy: “Washington—May she be- 
come the capital of Kansas.” 

At three-year-old Fort Riley work was under way in all branches 
in erection of new quarters for the cavalry. Manhattan celebrated 
its first Fourth of July with a picnic. Chestina B. Allen, in her 
journal, referred also to “a dinner at Mrs. Dyer’s, to which we were 
all invited.” ** The day, she said, passed quietly. Reminiscing 
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thirty-three years later, Isaac T. Goodnow recalled that on this 1855 
anniversary his family had pumpkin pies though they had never 
had them so early since.** On this day, too, on the town site of 
Manhattan the blue stem was so high that he could tie it over his 
head as he sat on his pony. 

Council City, now Burlingame, held its first Independence day 
festival “in a lovely grove” on Dragoon river, but the seats, tables, 
and speaker’s stand had to be inclosed and covered by green 
boughs.** The attendance was about seventy-five. In addition to 
music, prayer, reading of Declaration of Independence, and oration, 
the program here had an original poem by M. C. Haven, and an 
original song, “Land of Priceless Liberty,” by Mrs. J. M. Winchell.** 
The dinner, provided by mutual donation, was cold but abundant 
and excellent. “The toasts were drunk in cold water, not a drop of 
intoxicating liquor being allowed on the ground.” Two of the 
toasts seemed particularly appropriate to the place and time: 

Kansas Territory—Late the home of the red man .. . the land of our 
choice—may she soon add another to the proud constellation of our national 
banner. 

“Council City’—A promising infant—may she soon be able to “go 
alone = 
No toast proposed Council City for the capital of Kansas, but the 
New York Tribune correspondent believed that the location of the 
community in what must be the center of the state would neces- 
sitate its being the permanent capital.§* 

At Leavenworth City the Sabbath school, composed of “juvenile 
pioneers” and their teachers, celebrated the day “in fine style.” At 
ten o’clock a procession of children marched through the principal 
city streets to a grove, where addresses, songs, and a neat repast en- 
tertained the “scholars.” An original song, “We Will Join the Cele- 
bration,” by J. I. Moore, a lawyer of Leavenworth, proved a felici- 
tous strain for the occasion.** “The little girls were neatly and taste- 
fully dressed in white—emblematic of purity—with a bright display 
of ribbons and wreaths.” Their banners bore the inscription, “Our 
Country’s Hope.” Pleasure and hilarity characterized the proceed- 
ings of the day, “and the little ‘Masters’ and ‘Misses’ dispersed hav- 
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ing drank ‘to their heart’s content,’ of the golden cup of mirth.” 
Their toasts, no doubt spoken by their elders, hoped for Kansas, the 
rigid maintenance of the doctrine of non-intervention; and as for 
Leavenworth, “her true destiny is a commercial compeer of Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, Chicago and Buffalo.” *®® Another, on “Sabbath 
schools,” asserted that law-abiding citizens were the only salvation 
of Kansas. 

Delaware planned a “fine Ball and Barbecue” for its Fourth of 
July, 1855. In Atchison, “in absence of the customary facilities for 
a due commemoration,” the editor of the Squatter Sovereign thought 
“a pleasant pastime . . . would be the hanging of abolitionists.” ® 
Proslavery in sympathy, he regarded the Northern attempts at 
organized free settlement as “oppressions sought to be imposed upon 
us.” Subject to such “tyrannical and arbitrary rule,” he could not 
contemplate the holiday with any emotion of pleasure. Later he 
reported that “On the Fourth there was no observable difference be- 
tween the Maine Law men and their opponents. Both were observed 
very busy in ‘putting down liquor.’ ” *” 


1856 


From the bloody plains of Kansas, 
From the Senate’s guilty floor, 

From the smoking wreck of Lawrence, 
From our Sumner’s wounds and gore, 

Comes our country’s dying call— 

Rise for Freedom! or we fall. 


Speak! ye Orators of Freedom, 
Let your thunder shake these plains; 
Write! ye Editors of Freedom, 
Let your lightning rive their chains; 
Up! ye Sons of Pilgrims, rise! 
Strike! for Freedom, or she dies! 
—From “Song of Freedom.” %8 


Unrest characterized the spirit of the American people at the ap- 
proach of July 4, 1856, and Kansas was the immediate occasion of 
the widespread concern. For two years the North and the South had 
been pouring their emigrants into the territory, each in hope of es- 
tablishing its favored form of government there. In each group were 
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willing leaders and loyal followers who welcomed the publicity at- 
tendant upon the cause they represented. Many emigrants, however, 
more interested in the homes they were founding than in the political 
destiny of the region, found themselves, literally, victims of circum- 
stance. Caught on the chosen battlefield of the national issue, they 
not only had to bear indignities of local border strife but they also 
had to endure public sympathy and public censure. Kansans and 
the Kansas cause were now the common theme of the common 
tongue. The press pictured their hardships; editors dwelt on every 
new injustice; sympathetic friends gave personal letters publication; 
philanthropists and church societies tried to replace material losses 
with material gifts; and ever politicians brooded over—and talked 
of—the ultimate political fate. 

The eightieth anniversary of American Independence, therefore, 
dawned amid circumstances of peculiar solemnity. “It is the crisis 
of our country’s existence, the turning point in her history.” ® In- 
dorsement by the federal administration of Missourians’ invasion of 
the Kansas ballot boxes and election of a Kansas legislature from 
their own number had at last stirred the nation. In the North 
orators and clergymen doubled their efforts in serious defense of 
freedom. In the South toastmasters and after-dinner speakers 
treated their views more lightly and briefly, but with feeling that 
was not all jest. 

The North took political action at once. On June 20 the Cleveland 
convention of Free-State Kansas committees recommended the for- 
mation of a county committee of Free-State friends of Kansas on 
July 4.% The New York State Kansas Committee invited all un- 
organized counties to call meetings at their courthouses on July 4 to 
appoint county Kansas committees to aid in the present territorial 
crisis and to appoint delegates to the adjourned convention to be 
held in Buffalo, July 9. “Prompt, energetic and concerted action 
can alone save our brethren in Kansas from starvation, persecution 
and destruction, and preserve to future generations the immense 
empire conseerated to Freedom by the Missouri Compromise.” 

Several counties responded to this call. Eastern towns in Wash- 
ington county, New York, and western towns in Rutland county, 
Vermont, held a mass meeting at Fair Haven and set efficient meas- 
ures “on foot to render substantial aid to Kansas.” Ellenviile, 
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Ulster county, celebrated the day on the platform of “Free Speech, a 
Free Press, and Free Territory.”** The Onondaga county mass 
meeting was called at Syracuse to “mingle their sympathies with 
their friends and brethren in Kansas who . . . will be com- 
pelled to sit mute and mourn in silence over their Independence 
lost.” This group also asked for a large contribution for Kansas 
relief.** Five days later, July 9, 1856, in Buffalo, the friends of 
Kansas, sent as delegates from the county gatherings of the Fourth, 
“chose a National Kansas Committee without the Territory, six- 
teen in number, one from each of the Free States, with supple- 
mentary working members from Illinois and Kansas.” *® This com- 
mittee was to act in concert with the Central Kansas Committee of 
thirteen, chosen July 4, 1856, by the Free-State citizens of Kansas 
themselves in convention at Topeka.2” In a Republican ratifica- 
tion of the nomination of John C. Frémont for President, held in 
Yonkers, July 11, George W. Curtis “asked if, when the merry 
Fourth of July bells were ringing, the people of the North did not 
hear the wails of their suffering-brethren in Kansas, and when every- 
thing betokened peace around them they did not feel that there was 
no peace.” 1° 

At Paterson, N. J., July 4, A. Oakey Hall of New York, likened 
the present contest for freedom of a new colony in Kansas to the 
Revolutionary contest to free the American colonies.’ He re- 
viewed recent outrages in the territory, and he disapproved the 
President’s being empowered to appoint commissioners to determine 
the fate of Kansas. 

Massachusetts manifested much sympathy in the cause she had 
already generously furthered. As early as June 1, the Rev. Edward 
N. Kirk of Boston proposed keeping the Fourth of July as a day of 
national humiliation and prayer; “for,” said he, “surely we shall 
feel more of shame and fear than of pride and hope at the next 
recurrence of that day.” 1°* Reported observances seem to have 
been of more secular nature than Mr. Kirk recommended. At Spring- 
field the friends of freedom and Frémont celebrated in spirited man- 
ner,!° although Charles Sumner declined their invitation to give the 
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address. In Abington G. P. Lowery, private secretary of ex-Gov- 
ernor Reeder, addressed a political convention on the outrages to 
Free-State men in Kansas; John A. Andrew of Boston also spoke on 
the mischief of the Nebraska bill and asked for sympathy and ma- 
terial aid for Kansas. All friends of freedom here were invited to 
join the Plymouth county organization. Citizens of Easthampton 
abandoned their arrangements for a Fourth of July celebration and 
appropriated the money, raised for the occasion, to Kansas; the 
Kansas subscription there reached nearly $1,200.1°° The North 
parish of Greenfield, after hearing its pastor, the Rev. Dr. Chandler, 
make an excellent address on Kansas affairs, contributed $23 “to aid 
the suffering free state emigrants in that territory.” 

In Vermont the impulses toward Kansas were all generous. The 
“Ladies of Burlington” held a Kansas levee on July 4, at which 
they sold food and flowers all day for the benefit of freedom in 
Kansas.’ They decorated their Union Hall with wreaths of ever- 
green and mottoes lettered in green cedar; beneath a large spread 
eagle was “Love thy neighbor,” “Who is my neighbor?”, “Aid for 
Kansas,” and “Remember the widow and the fatherless.” Ice- 
cream, strawberries, and more substantial viands were the foods 
offered. People flocked in from adjacent towns making the lively 
day a “never-to-be-forgotten Fourth.” The sale netted between 
five and six hundred dollars, “a very handsome amount which will 
carry relief and encouragement to many a needy dwelling in Kan- 
sas.” At Danby, when the Rev. Jason F. Walker, in his Fourth of 
July discourse, referred to Kansas and urged upon Vermonters their 
duty at the ballot box, the enthusiastic response from the thousand 
sunburnt faces was “a glorious augury for the cause of human 
Liberty.” 1 

Sen. William Bigler, speaking in Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, on the Kansas question and the state of society in Kansas, 
asserted “the difficulties in Kansas were the inevitable consequences 
of the undue officiousness of outsiders. Fanatical abolitionists on 
the one hand and fire-eating Southerners on the other.” But 
Pennsylvania had become skeptical of Fourth of July celebrations, 
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letting them collapse. The reason, wrote “W. H. F.” to the New 
York Tribune,“may be . . . that asa people we are not sincere. 
We have lied away our inheritance. When we wrote the Declara- 
tion . . . we were not prostituted to Slavery.”14* At Clark- 
ville, Pa., when a clergyman tried to address a Fourth of July 
gathering of all parties, in “regular abolition, disunion harangue” 
and referred to the President as “a murderous villain,” the audience 
simultaneously forced him to sit down."!? 

In Washington, D. C., where the report of the Kansas investigat- 
ing committee had just been published, revealing a state of things 
one hundred-fold worse than was expected, the day was a sad 
Fourth of July. “Instead of liberty,” wrote “Daniel” of The Morn- 
ing Star, “slavery surrounds us. . . . The Fourth of July, is 
it? . . . On this very day our brethren are in prison in Kan- 
sas, for speaking and acting for freedom—not for violating any 
law of this land!” 14% 

For a third time Painesville, Ohio, heard of the needs of Kan- 
sas on a Fourth of July. On this occasion Gov. Salmon P. Chase 
talked of the wrongs and the remedy.’4* The wrongs to the new 
territory were greater than those to the young nation eighty years 
ago; the effective remedy now, however, was not revolution, but the 
peaceful use of the ballot. ‘ 

Two Wisconsin communities manifested their sympathy July 4. 
The neighborhood of Waupun, Dodge county, raised “over a thou- 
sand dollars” in response to an appeal for Kansas." The editor of 
The Sentinel, wrote: “The heart of the people beats warmly for 
Freedom everywhere.” In Burlington, Racine county, a political 
gathering sympathized with “the Freemen of Kansas in their heroic 
struggle to maintain those rights of American citizens,” established 
in 1776, by reversing the national flag as a signal of distress and by 
resolving to support through the candidates of the Republican party 
the “sacred rights of Humanity, . . . treacherously betrayed 
on the soil of Kansas by the Sham Democracy of Pierce, Douglas, 
Buchanan, & Co.” 16 

In Iowa the State Central Committee for the benefit of Free 
Kansas, July 4, 1856, issued a circular announcing the establishment 
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of the Lane trail through Iowa and Nebraska, an overland route 
planned by James H. Lane and other territorial leaders for safer 
passage of Northern emigrants to Kansas.'"* One of a party of emi- 
grants en route to Kansas that day entered in his diary in Keokuk 
county, “Today . . . men on their road to Kansas are com- 
pelled to carry arms for the preservation of their rights.” "* He was 
Richard J. Hinton, then himself carrying arms supplied through 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

All the Southern sentiment expressed on the Fourth of July, 1856, 
and now preserved, is in the form of toasts following conventional 
celebrations of the day. At Grahamville, S. C., the constitution of 
the United States was “The apple of discord”; the Union was 
“Nominal in form but dissolved in spirit”; and Kansas—‘May her 
streams become rivers of blood and her forests charnel houses, be- 
fore her soil shall be contaminated and her atmosphere polluted by 
the free soil partisans of the North.” 12° 

The toasts at Healing Springs, 8. C., were not only politically 
Democratic but frankly anti-Republican. 

Massachusetts—We have always beaten her in the debates on the Union. 
We have whipped her in Kansas, and we have caned her in the Senate Hall. 

The Hon. P. 8. Brooks—May the cause of Southern Brooks ever flourish over 
the growth of Northern Free Soil. 

Gen. Atchison—Hoping that he may live to see Kansas a Slave State in the 
Union or out of the Union. 

Kansas _ Strike while the iron is hot— 

Strike with men and means; 
And let the Yankees see we've got 
The right to hold the reins.120 


The Milwaukee Sentinel commented satirically upon the “sectional” 
character of these sentiments voiced by the “Sham Democracy” 
that called itself the only “national party.” 1*4 

At the Sandy Level Church in the Fairfield district, South Caro- 
lina, Kansas was “The lovely spot where the issue must be de- 
cided. May the South send an enlightened and intelligent emigra- 
tion thither.” The Fairfield district gathering also toasted Preston 
S. Brooks as one of Carolina’s “distinguished representatives”; and 
Franklin Pierce, as “the fearless advocate of the Constitution.” 12” 
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Charleston held a spirited celebration. The great struggle going 
on in the Western territory between slavery and Abolitionism was 
the theme of “noble” spokesmen. They alternated praise of Presi- 
dent Pierce and their congressmen with varied sentiments on Kan- 
sas and Kansans. Missouri, “Beset by hordes of Northern Aboli- 
tionists from without, and ingrates and traitors within,” was “the 
Banner State of the South.” South Carolina herself “Brooks no in- 
sult, and when one is offered . . . resents in a Sumnery man- 
ner.” Atchison received gratitude for his faithfulness to the South 
and his kindness to Carolinians. Of the nine toasts on Kansas, 
these seemed to voice the general attitude: 

Kansas—The Star in the West; it points the way to the salvation of the 
South. 

Kansas—Clouds and darkness attend her dawn. May they not prefigure a 
brilliant meridian when, as a bright particular star, she enters the Southern 
constellation? 

Kansas—It has risen like the ghost of Banquo, to sear the eyeballs of 
rampant fanaticism; but ere they clutch it, they must cross many Brooks 
whose Caney growth will resist them. 

Kansas—The Marathon of Southern Institutions; when Slavery is extermi- 
nated there by Sharps rifles the South may prepare for the same kind of moral 
suasion for its abolition nearer home.!28 
The last sentiment alone, and it “by the Chair,” seemed under- 
standing and prophetic. ! 

Within Kansas territory itself the citizens awaited the arrival of 
July 4, 1856, with even greater concern than had the sympathetic 
nation. Topeka was the center of interest, for there, at noon, was 
to reassemble the Free-State legislature adjourned March 1. Or 
wasn’t it to reassemble? Thereby hung the tale; therein lay the 
common anxiety. 

New border warfare threatened.’*4  Proslavery men had arranged 
muster and review drills for Lecompton, Tecumseh, and Atchison 
on July 4.125 Rumor to the effect that James H. Lane was bringing 
in a large force from the north had agitated the Missouri border to 
try “to march 400 Missourians of baser sort to Topeka.” !** Lieuten- 
ant McIntosh of Company E, First cavalry, intercepted this plan on 
July 4.127 Meantime, federal troops from Fort Riley and Fort 
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Leavenworth, under command of Col. E. V. Sumner, concentrated 
around Topeka, presumably to maintain “Law and Order” there. 
When Acting Governor Woodson had first conferred with Colonel 
Sumner about the proposed assembly of the legislature, the col- 
onel had advised the presence in Topeka of a justice of the peace 
and a marshal to join Major Sedgwick in drawing writs on all 
the members of the legislature the minute they assembled. Wood- 
son, however, asked Sumner to come with two troops. Accord- 
ingly he concentrated five companies and two pieces of artillery 
there on July 3.178 

Preliminary to the legislative assembly the Free-State party met 
in convention in Topeka July 2-4, with headquarters in the new 
hotel. On July 2 the delegates met by districts; on July 3-4 
they held a mass convention.1*® Some 800 persons were in attend- 
ance, among them many members of the legislature. Only from 
the settlements near by, however, had people ventured to come in 
numbers. Fear of border depredation in their own communities 
had detained many at home.'*? 

The Free-State legislators had come to Topeka resolved to hold 
their legislative meeting in spite of any Border-Ruffian interfer- 
ence.152. Many of them brought in arms privately, though they 
did not mean to appear with them unless necessary. Some laid 
double floors in wagon bottoms and packed weapons between; 
others hid them under loads of wood, hauled in “for sale.” 1** Both 
the legislature and the assembled people, however, now resolved 
to offer no resistance to the government troops. Gov. Charles Robin- 
son, in prison near Lecompton, sent instructions to make no opposi- 
tion unless the troops wantonly fired on the legislature or the people; 
and, if ordered to disperse, they should disperse.*** 

July 3 and 4 the mass convention carried on its business. It 
passed resolutions indorsing the state movement and the Topeka 
constitution. It elected the Kansas State Central Committee to 
determine, among other things, upon the management and control of 
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the Free-State party. It memorialized congress to admit Kansas 
into the Union.1*° 

On the afternoon of July 3 people learned that the military force 
about the town was itself to forbid the assembly of the legislature. 
Both branches of the legislature met on July 3 and resolved to as- 
semble in regular session, agreeable to adjournment, at noon on July 
4.136 The business transacted here secretly, by authority of Acting 
Gov. John Curtis, was to be security for the perpetuation of their 
power lest they be prevented from meeting the next day.**” 

Topeka was full of people both indoors and out. To one young 
man it “look[ed] lively, animated with the tents of volunteers, the 
covered wagons and camp fires scattered all about, and the scores of 
horses picketed in every vacant space near them.” **° Holiday cele- 
bration began on the evening of July 3 when the “ladies of Topeka” 
presented a banner of white silk, lettered in blue, to a military com- 
pany of the city. The men wore uniforms of white pants, blue 
shirts, and Kossuth hats. 

The morning of the Fourth broke cloudily, but fresh prairie breezes 
soon blew the clouds away.'*® “Naturally a more beautiful, polit- 
ically a more important day, never rose in Kansas,” wrote James 
Redpath.**° At sunrise the army artillery fired a cannon thirteen 
times in salute.1*! Flags floated from every public building. 
“Franklin Pierce was found hung in effigy at the back of one of the 
outhouses.” '42 Armed, determined men filled the streets.‘** Martial 
music and gruff commands mingled with the tramp of drill and the 
roar of firearms. Half a dozen military companies paraded about. 
Women promenaded with little banners flying from their parasols.’** 
Ladies from Lawrence waved on the tops of their sunshades the 
United States flag embroidered for the occasion and trimmed in 
mourning.!** 

Gaiety and assumed indifference ill concealed the suppressed ex- 
citement with which people awaited the crucial noon hour. The 
convention, gathered around the hotel, however, continued the 
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semblance of business. About nine o’clock messengers from “the 
Northern States” arrived with word that “the people of the North 
were not prepared to stand by us in resisting the federal govern- 
ment.” 146 At ten o’clock Marshal I. B. Donalson and Judge Rush 
Elmore, mistaking the assembly for the legislature, interrupted pro- 
ceedings to read proclamations of the President and the governor for 
dismissal.147 Learning their error, they retired in chagrin, the lanky, 
jean-clad figure of Donalson with “iron-grey whiskers and imbecile- 
looking eyes” 1#8 leading the way back to his Proslavery accomplices 
—S. D. Lecompte, Judge Sterling G. Cato, and Sec. Daniel Wood- 
son—now in the camp of Colonel Sumner. The convention mean- 
time resumed its business. 

The day and the temperature advanced together. Toward twelve 
o’clock the thermometer stood at 100°. Crowds milled through the 
streets. The band played. Companies F and G of Topeka marched 
to the legislative hall where the ladies were now to present Com- 
pany G with a banner bearing the inscription, “Our lives for our 
rights.” 

Then word came that Colonel Sumner was approaching in full 
military array, with the battle flag flying.’*® Beside him, at the 
head of the procession, was the military band; and close behind 
were three squadrons of dragoons and two loaded brass cannon,” 
with their muzzles pointing down the street, the gunners at their 
stations, and the slow matches lighted and burning.” The army 
surgeon had his case of instruments open, ready for use.°° A com- 
mittee from the convention at once waited upon Colonel Sumner to 
inquire whether he meant to disperse the convention or disband the 
local military companies. He replied that he would disperse only 
the legislature. Some one then gave three cheers for Colonel Sum- 
ner; James Redpath proposed three cheers for Governor Robinson; 
and some one else, three cheers for Liberty. Since the camp was 
only 200 yards out of town, the dragoons debouched rapidly into 
Kansas avenue, formed into position, and pressed upon the Topeka 
companies at once, the latter stepping out of rank only far enough 
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not to be trampled on. The band played; the drummers drummed 
until the drumsticks nearly touched the noses of the advancing 
horses. One little boy beating the kettledrum, rattled it manfully 
without even turning to look at the dragoons.**? As Colonel Sum- 
ner dismounted and walked toward the legislative hall, Mrs. Gates, 
of Lawrence, said to him, “We have met to present a banner to one 
of these Topeka companies on the day of our would-be-independ- 
ence”; and he replied, ‘Madame, I hope you will be independent.” 1°? 

When he entered the hall to dismiss the house, “the rooms were 
crowded by the citizens . . . and some ladies, . . . to wit- 
ness the spectacle.”” To secure a quorum for roll call the sergeant- 
at-arms had to summon absentees. Then Colonel Sumner read his 
order for dismissal. 

Gentlemen: I am called upon this day to perform the most painful duty of 
my whole life. Under the authority of the President’s proclamation I am here 
to disperse this Legislature, and therefore inform you that you cannot meet. 
I, therefore, order you to disperse. God knows that I have no party feeling 
in this matter, and will hold none so long as I occupy my present position in 
Kansas. I have just returned from the Borders, where I have been sending 
home companies of Missourians, and now I am ordered here to disperse you. 
Such are my orders, and you must disperse. I now command you to disperse. 
I repeat that this is the most painful duty of my whole life.153 
All contemporary reports of the occasion indicate that Colonel 
Sumner did his duty in a gentlemanly way. He and members of 
the house exchanged civilities. Judge Philip C. Schuyler asked 
whether they were to understand the legislature was “driven out at 
the point of the bayonet.” Colonel Sumner replied, “I shall use 
all the forces in my command to carry out my orders.” Then he 
left the hall, mounted his horse, and was about to ride away when 
some one reminded him that he had not dismissed the senate. 

Entering the senate chamber, he found the members had not 
assembled; therefore, when he read the order for dispersion, the 
president, T. G. Thornton, informed him that since they had not 
convened they could not conform. Colonel Sumner replied that 
his orders were to prevent their meeting. Then Marshal Donalson 
brought more ignominy upon himself by threatening every member 
with arrest, should they try again to assemble. Ignoring this “out- 
rageous demand,” several senators let Colonel Sumner know they 
would respect his order. J. H. Pillsbury said that since they were 
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in no condition to resist United States troops, they would of course 
have to disperse. 

As Colonel Sumner came down stairs, he recognized W. A. Phillips 
and nodded to him. 

“Colonel,” said Phillips, “you have robbed Oliver Cromwell of his laurels.” 

Sumner did not speak, but the expression of his eye clearly indicated what 
he thought. 

He looked startled at first, then serious, angry, and agitated. 

He . . . saw at once the full enormity of the orders he had been com- 
pelled to obey. . . 154 
Outside some one cheered for Sumner to let him know the people 
did not hold him responsible for the order he had just executed. A 
new American flag, with an extra star in the corner but not in the 
Union, was hoisted over Constitution Hall.°° Three cheers were 
then given for the flag, three for the orphan star—Kansas coming 
into the Union—three for Frémont, followed by three groans for 
Pierce and the present government. The three groans for Pierce, 
wrote Dr. John H. Gihon, “fairly shook the building and startled 
the horses of the soldiers,” 4** making them break out of line. 

The crisis in an historically eventful day had passed. For Kan- 
sas and for the nation it was a unique Fourth of July. What was 
left of the holiday the people of Topeka now settled down to keep 
in a more traditional way. One reporter asserted Colonel Sumner 
was under orders to arrest any gathering of people assembled to 
celebrate the Fourth of July.5* This report must have been er- 
roneous, for he now proffered use of his cannon and gunners to 
make noise for a boisterous celebration.** Some of the boys among 
the rallied Free-State volunteers “begged the officers, with tears 
in their eyes, to be led against the dragoons.” *® Many, in their 
excitement, insulted the soldiers, but no collision ensued. J. S. 
Emery, one of the men just returned that morning from a tour of 
the North, said in an address in the afternoon that no great emi- 
gration would come from the East at present; people were afraid 
to come. The North was blind to its own interest; it might raise 
money, but money without men would now be nearly useless to 
Kansas territory. At night a throng of men and women filled the 
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lower room of Constitution Hall to hear LeGrand B. Cushman, 
“the renowned vocalist and delineator,” of Bloomington, K. T., who 
kept them “in a roar of laughter.” 1 

While Topeka kept the day thus variously, some other com- 
munities in the territory held their own Fourth of July celebrations. 
Free-State groups, if near enough, were generally content to share 
in Topeka affairs; Lawrence willingly went there, arduous as was 
the twenty-eight mile trip in the heat of July, 1856.1** Wabaunsee 
rather reluctantly gave up its first plans for the day when re- 
quested by Topeka to attend the convention, but at the last only 
two representatives were able to go, by saddle horses. The rest of 
the colony then on July 3 hastily and vigorously reconsidered its 
original plan for celebration. A sunrise salute from the Prairie 
Guard and display of the American flag ushered in the Fourth. 
At four o’clock the military escorted a procession of about one 
hundred to tables spread under an awning on the prairie. Eight 
women and fifteen children were in the gathering. There were 
no seats except the grass, but the tools were plentiful, consisting 
of tin plates, cups, and pans, with all the knives and forks in the 
company. The food, got up under great disadvantages by George 
Coe, Esq., consisted of roast and canned beef, cold tongue, baked 
Indian and rice puddings, pear and apple pies, three kinds of cake, 
and lemonade. Songs, numerous toasts, and an address by the 
president, C. B. Lines, constituted the program. At sundown the 
Prairie Guard fired another salute and then “the boys ‘cut up’ in 
a sort of general dance, after a fiddle played by one of the old 
settlers.” 162 Manhattan had its own picnic.’* In Indianola Samuel 
J. Reader heard the cannon shots morning and noon. He looked 
through a glass at Topeka; he could see two flags; he realized the 
legislature was broken up. “No war. Pshaw! on it all.” His 
regret, however, did not deter him from his private pleasures of 
swimming in the river, gathering berries and cucumbers and play- 
ing the fiddle. The next day he wrote, “les wars est passe” and 
noted, as native foods, potatoes, cucumbers, early cherries, and 
gooseberries.!*4 
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At Lecompton observance began with a discharge of cannon to 
salute the rising sun; a procession, conventional exercises, a free 
barbecue, toasts, and sentiments filled the day, spent in a grove 
where “luxuriant foliage formed grateful protection against the 
warm beams of the meridian sun”; and at night in a hall in the 
Lecompton hotel “our beaux and belles engaged themselves to the 
fullest extent.” 1 

Allen county held a celebration just south of Cofachiqui where 
the twenty settlers mashed down the tall bluestem and seated 
themselves a la Indian to hear a young lady read the Declaration 
and Gen. William Barbee of Fort Scott deliver an oration. When 
the orator developed the drunken hiccoughs so badly that he 
could not talk, the people called for “Rice, and more Rice,” mean- 
ing Cyrus R. Rice, Methodist missionary to the Indians. At this 
juncture Chief Townmaker with twenty-odd Osage braves rode up 
to “swap.” For “flour, hoggie meat and bac” the braves all engaged 
in a war dance to the accompaniment of two tin whistles, a tam- 
bourine, and a long-handled gourd with pebbles in it, each dancer 
flourishing a tomahawk and scalp. When the white women be- 
came so frightened that they wanted to leave, the Indians ended 
the dance with war whoops. Then Townmaker proposed a smoke, 
for which he used his own tomahawk pipe, first taking a puff him- 
self, wiping the stem on his shirt, and then passing it around 
for every one else in the circle, Indian and white, to follow his 
example.'® 

To keep the nation’s birthday in Anderson county Free-State 
settlers assembled under a large oak tree at the cabin of W. L. 
Frankenberger, about two miles east of Garnett, where C. E. Dewey 
read the Declaration; H. H. Williams, Capt. Samuel Anderson, and 
Judge James Y. Campbell delivered orations; and the women sang 
patriotic songs. Judge Campbell felt a settled gloom on every one. 
W. A. Johnson likened the people in this “new and wild country” 
to the Pilgrim Fathers and commended their “Christian fortitude” in 
trying to found a free commonwealth.’ At Osawatomie a fallen 
oak tree served for seats for a celebration on the open prairie. 
Indians of confederated tribes near by dressed in their best attire, 
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with as many as six silk handkerchiefs flowing from their shoulders, 
and came riding in on their ponies. The bountiful foods supplied by 
the settlers held their attention. No one had any whisky. A spring 
furnished cool water.'®* In Leavenworth the children of the different 
Sabbath schools, with their teachers and other men and women of 
the city, met at Union Church to hear “a handsome and beautiful 
address, appropriate to the occasion,” by Dr. S. A. Marshal.1® 
Delaware City marked the day for itself and the surrounding country 
with a barbecue, the reading of the Declaration of Independence, 
and speeches; “the beauty and chivalry, the gallant beaux, the old 
and the young . . . would do honor to older and more densely 
populated cities.” 17° 

Merriment and self-righteousness vied for eminence in the ob- 
servances at Kickapoo and Palermo. Kickapoo centered its events 
in Salt creek valley which on July 4, 1856, looked “like a paradise on 
earth,” with its waving wheat, its magnificent corn, and its varie- 
gated wild flowers.‘ In this naturally charming setting, the 
festivities were strangely militaristic. The Fourth regiment of Kan- 
sas militia paraded through the valley. Maj. M. P. Kivally, with 
his staff in uniform, the Kickapoo Rangers, and the Union Guards, 
led the march to the barbecue grounds in “real military style.” 
The large assembly of men and women at the stand listened to 
formal exercises followed by presentation by the ladies of Kickapoo 
of a flag, of their own workmanship, to the Kickapoo Rangers. 
After the dinner, sentiments and patriotic toasts were read from 
each end of the long table. The day closed with a grand military 
ball at the American Hotel, where “beauty and chivalry of town 
and country were in attendance.” Prefacing with opinion the story 
of the holiday in this law-ordered, prosperous squatter area, Leaven- 
worth editors lamented the fearful commotion now abroad in the 
land, the wild fanaticism prevailing in certain quarters, and the ap- 
peal of wily politicians to evil passions in men, but believed the 
nature of the American government would enable it to weather the 
crisis.*? 

The correspondent in Palermo was more blunt, attributing the 
absence of “broil and battle” in his portion of the territory to freedom 
from “the curse of any ‘Aid Society’ interference.” The settlers had 
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come to this region with families, horses, cattle, and plows to im- 
prove the country and themselves. While arson and murder had 
run riot elsewhere, they had quietly engaged in industrial avocations 
and social quiet. Therefore, on July 4, they had been able to invite 
“the multitudes” from Doniphan, Whitehead, Wathena, and the 
intervening country to join with them in harmonious celebration of 
the birthday of the Republic. As a result the day was “an epoch in 
Palermo.” A band from St. Joseph caused the hills to echo with 
soul-stirring strains. The Doniphan Blues made “the streets glitter 
with their polished bayonets and dizzy with their intricate revolu- 
tions.” At ten o’clock the people congregated “in the shadows of 
some noble elms” for the conventional Independence day exercises. 
At noon they feasted in the spacious dining hall of the new hotel. 
Then they removed the cloth, drank toasts, and exchanged senti- 
ments joyously “until that witching hour that Vesperus woos Terp- 
sichore, when her votaries assembled in a large room above, and in 
the maze of dance and whirl of waltz they sped the night, as if by 
magic, into morning.” **8 

The Fourth of July, 1856, was over, but word of its occurrences 
in Kansas had yet to reach the nation. Colonel Sumner wrote, “I 
consider myself very fortunate in having accomplished my object 
without using an angry word or receiving one the slightest degree dis- 
respectful.” 174 On July 5, when he passed through Lecompton en 
route to Leavenworth, he called on Governor Robinson at the prison 
camp. The Free-State men, he said, had injured their own cause by 
not dispersing at the reading of the governor’s proclamation. Gov- 
ernor Robinson replied that had he been in Topeka they would not 
have dispersed until the colonel fired upon them. 

On July 4, Mrs. Robinson had written ironically in her diary, 
“Was there ever such a glorious country as this, with petty tyrants 
made weak-headed by a little power?” Now, after the call of Colonel 
Sumner, her next entry was without irony: “Another scene in this 
dark and tragic drama of crushing out a free people has been en- 
acted. . . . The people of this mighty nation wear sackcloth 
and mourning. The star-spangled banner . . . is draggled through 
the blood of those slain, at the bidding of a merciless administration, 
on Kansas plains.”*** In his Conquest of Kansas W. A. Phillips 
wrote that the territory was now politically prostrate. “But Kan- 
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sas, though conquered by Missouri and her allies, is not yet sub- 
dued . . . a liberty-loving people remain.” 1“ 


“For Freedom’s battle once begun 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son 
Though baffled oft is ever won.” 

On the Fourth and the days immediately subsequent the letter- 
writers in Kansas began their slow and laborious long-hand task of 
informing the press and the people of the latest territorial happen- 
ings. They wrote from Topeka and they wrote from their home 
towns after their return from the convention. Most of them were 
Northerners whose correspondence both related and interpreted 
events. Some of them, attached to metropolitan dailies, sent short 
messages by telegraph via St. Louis, but the fuller accounts had to 
depend upon the mails for delivery. Through July and half of 
August, 1856, the story of the Fourth in Topeka was current in the 
American press. Letters were printed and reprinted, copied, clipped, 
quoted and cited, until signatures became almost as well known as 
the stories and opinions above them. 

“Driven out at the point of the bayonet,” ?** the stories read, or 
“dispersed at the peril of their lives.” Thus had a “legislature of 
the people, legally and lawfully assembled,” !** yielded to Uncle Sam 
in his game of “playing smash”; 1° or, in the more expressive lan- 
guage of Stephen A. Douglas, they had “permitted themselves to be 
‘subdued.’” 18° “Popular sovereignty! popular sovereignty!” ex- 
ckaimed one writer, “where is its realities, as promised by Douglas 
and Co.?” 18! Here, in the contested territory for its trial, had a 
United States marshal with proclamations of the President and two 
governors annulled “the proclamation of the people, dated July 4, 
1776.” 1®2 Four days later the same paper characterized these 
recent proclamations as “flummery and nonsense,” and supposed the 
dignitaries who read them at the convention must have felt they had 
come on a fool’s errand.*** Qn the day of dispersal W. A. Phillips 
in Topeka wrote the New York Tribune that Franklin Pierce had 
today done what had been done only thrice in history: Cromwell 
had forcibly dissolved the Long Parliament; Napoleon with force of 
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arms had dispersed the National Assembly; now Pierce had em- 
ployed the national troops to drive from a legislative hall the rep- 
resentatives of a free people.'** 

One Proslavery eye-witness, using the signature “Kaw,” wrote 
from Leavenworth county, July 7, in defense of the use of govern- 
ment troops to thwart the “treasonable” attempt of the “bogus legis- 
lature” to reassemble. The local military companies which paraded 
the Topeka streets under pretext of celebrating the Fourth, he said, 
were really there secretly to enable this legislature to enact laws 
and establish a government of its own. The federal interference, he 
believed, had been completely successful, preventing even assembly 
with adjournment. The episode was but “the degrading result of 
the efforts of the Aid Society, and the ‘Free-State movement.’” As 
for the delegates to the Topeka convention, they were all “abolition- 
ists.” He admitted the general cheers in support of Governor 
Robinson and the groans for President Pierce and Governor Shan- 
non; but he added satirically that “Notwithstanding they groaned 
the President in the morning, still, they in the evening, passed a 
resolution . . . to memorialize him.” '*° 

Editors of Northern sympathy at once used the new outrage in 
their long-continued pleas to evoke aid for ruffian-ridden Kansas. 
The editor of the New York Times compared the dispersal by Pierce 
to the entry of Cromwell into the British Commons; but Cromwell 
was a usurper whereas “Our military dictation . . . is per- 
petrated in a Republic, under forms of law and a written Constitu- 
tion, . . . an admirable comment upon the ‘true intent and 
meaning’ of the Nebraska bill.” ** The New York Tribune feared 
that the high-handed acts of tyranny in Kansas, “each more flagi- 
tious” than the last, would in their rapid succession dull rather than 
waken the public sense; and in comparing the last offense to its only 
parallel in American history—the Dorr movement in Rhode Island 
in 1842—found the Free-State men of Kansas who sought to form a 
government where no valid government existed, less reprehensible 
than the Free-Suffrage Rhode Islanders who sought to supplant a 
legally recognized charter.'** The Detroit Advertiser asserted, in 
an article called “The Point of the Bayonet,” that there was “no 
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point in geography harder to weather than that, especially for a 
Yankee people”; and that the American people, though slow to 
anger, were now indignant at the unprecedented course of govern- 
ment towards Kansas.1** The Janesville Gazette felt there was still 
much uncertainty as to the future of this unfortunate territory.’ 
The Kansas Bulletin also asserted that “The end is not yet.” 1% The 
editors united in believing Colonel Sumner performed his revolting 
service with reluctance. The Bulletin quoted the New York Eve- 
ning Post, and expressed doubt that he would be allowed a fair 
trial.*! Another paper saw the characteristic cowardice of the ad- 
ministration in its endeavor to evade the odium of the Topeka affair 
by throwing the whole responsibility upon the military representa- 
tive. The Tribune believed Colonel Sumner had no alternative but 
retirement from the service.®%* The colonel himself, meantime, 
spent a busy month of August, on leave in New York, corresponding 
with the War Department over its criticism of his conduct.’™ 

In Kansas territory, meantime, as life settled back into the pre- 
Fourth routine, the people had detached holiday reminders of vary- 
ing worth. At Atchison all Proslavery sympathizers feasted jubi- 
lantly in triumph; at the head of their table was the “blood-red 
flag” with one lone star, the motto of “Southern Rights” on one side 
and “South Carolina” on the other—the same flag that first floated 
on the rifle pits of the Abolitionists and on the Free-State Hotel at 
Lawrence. They drank toasts to Kansas, which they would make a 
slave state or die in the attempt; to Atchison, which by the close of 
1857 would be the capital of a Southern republic; to Disunion, 
which was the surest remedy for Southern wrongs; and to the Dis- 
tribution of Public Lands, one hundred and sixty acres of which 
they would assign to every Proslavery settler, and to every Aboli- 
tionist six feet by two.1% On July 5 near the hour and the place of 
Mrs. Robinson’s diary entry about “sack-cloth and mourning . 
for a crushed people,” three Proslavery men shot a Free-State man 
named Hudson, a Quaker, as he was returning from the convention 
in Topeka to his home in Lecompton.** Two days later Governor 
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Robinson, still a prisoner in the camp of the United States cavalry 
there, wrote Colonel Sumner a letter exonerating him for carrying 
out the orders of the commander-in-chief before the territorial legis- 
lature July 4.1%* In Topeka, the scene of the momentous occurrence, 
The Kansas Tribune had space to print but brief remarks upon the 
proceedings.’®* It carried someone’s advertisement, though, for “a 
green silk crepe shawl,”—lost at the celebration, and offered a liberal 
reward. The Garvey House politicians and pressmen began to 
speculate upon the political integrity of the lieutenant-governor.’*® 
On July 12 Philip C. Schuyler remembered to note that there was 
“not the least intoxication visible” in Topeka on the Fourth.” 
He also ventured that the Free-State question had now passed its 
most “critical crisis.” On July 28, however, The Kansas Tribune, 
describing various robberies and attempted murders, asked the 
whereabouts of four valiant companies of dragoons that had been 
brought up in battle array before Constitution Hall on the Fourth 
of July. “Where are they? Echo answers, where? when they 
are called upon to disband a company of proslavery men” at the 
log fort of Coleman, on Bull creek.2°! Other crises were too ob- 
viously still ahead. On a Missouri river steamboat on August 2 a 
Northern letter-writer learned of one—a new “Fourth,” the fourth 
of August, now a crucial date in Kansas for all who, according to 
the provisions of the Toombs bill, wanted to qualify as voters on 
November 4 to help decide whether Kansas was to be a free or a 
slave state.2°? Richard J. Hinton foresaw the outcome of that con- 
test when he wrote that “the long drawn patient watching of cen- 
turies, with all its hopes,” would not,—could not be overthrown.” 


1857 


Though the hands that guide the nation, 
Tighten every link and band— 
Freedom’s spirit only slumbers, 
And the time is near at hand. 
—F. B. Gage. 


National interest in independence for Kansas had spent its 
strength in 1856. In 1857 while the territory itself bided its time, 
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the solicitude of the nation slept. The New York Tribune, to be 
sure, recommended the use of the approaching Fourth of July by the 
friends of Freedom in the free states and territories “to renew their 
fealty to old principles, and trace out anew the old landmarks. The 
attempts . . . to nationalize Slavery, and sectionalize Freedom 

call loudly for a reassertion of the doctrines. . . . The 
claims of Freedom . . . shouldeverywherebe . . . held up 
in contrast with Slavery, its bitter antagonist.” *°* The editorial 
evoked little response. 

Only at Berea, Ky., does there seem to have been any Fourth of 
July consideration of Freedom in 1857 as it might affect Kansas. 
Here Cassius M. Clay “enchained the attention of the audience for 
21% hours” by an address upon the practical superiorities of freedom 
over slavery. To show the tyranny of slavery, he cited the rule of 
the slave power in Kansas; to prove the advantage of free labor over 
slave labor, he used figures of the United States census. As a final 
result of human progress he prophesied universal freedom to all 
men. At the end, he and his audience of 2,000-3,000, “Resolved, 
that the principles of 1776 are again in jeopardy and whether at- 
tacked by a foreign or home foe, will be again defended by all con- 
stitutional means to the death.” 7° Down in South Carolina, how- 
ever, the militia, after toasting P. S. Brooks who “Though dead, yet 
liveth in the hearts of the sons of Carolina,” and slavery which the 
“wants of society keep in existence” with negroes in the South and 
white slaves in the North, declared “the hemp crops of Kansas— 
ought to be applied in a domestic way, to hang Free-State agitators 
in the Territory.” 7°¢ 

In the territory itself in 1857, the Fourth of July had wide ob- 
servance. Twenty-two communities are known to have kept the 
day more or less formally. The territorial press recommended local 
festivals. Kindly recollections of times gone by, thought one editor, 
might not be without benefit to the people of Kansas.2°* The roar 
of cannon, soul-stirring music, and an oration would “refresh and 
invigorate the inner man,” said a second; or a good dinner, the dance, 
or any other convivial party would strengthen feelings of fellow- 
ship.” Another liked to hear spoken words of gratitude to the old 
veterans to whom we owe our liberty.” To him, moreover, “the 
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bright and beautiful shades of Kansas” seemed especially suitable 
for social gatherings. With “unprejudiced hearts” the people should 
assemble to rejoice over the glorious change that had come over the 
territory within the last twelve months. “From a disturbed and 
almost ruined land,” Kansas now seemed to them all prosperous and 
at peace.”!° In that spirit the people of Kansas met on July 4, 1857, 
to enjoy themselves and their blessings. 

Editors of the two newspapers in Lawrence urged the citizens all 
through June, 1857, to arrange a formal celebration of the Fourth.*"! 
They desisted, however, from making plans for the day ‘itself, ap- 
parently because of a political rally at Clinton, eight miles to the 
southwest, that would use talent of Lawrence and no doubt draw on 
her citizenry for attendance. On July 3, however, the young people 
of Lawrence welcomed the approach of the Fourth by an anniversary 
ball at the Central House, which the elite of the town and of the 
country around attended.?"* On the same evening other citizens 
collected at the Morrow House to talk politics and censure persons 
not choosing to see things as they did.2"* On the evening of the 
Fourth itself a party dressed in fantastic costume paraded the 
streets, to the great mirth of the children and to the apparent satis- 
faction of themselves.*!* Since their spirit assumed a harmless form, 
their activity won editorial approval; not so the intemperance, which 
swept in on flood tide on the evening of July 3, threatening “the fair 
fame of Lawrence.” 

The celebration at Clinton was used to vindicate the Topeka con- 
stitution.2" T. Dwight Thacher, editor of the Lawrence Republican, 
who was himself the orator of the day, wrote colorfully of the oc- 
casion. He rode out in the morning with the Lawrence Cornet Band 
on board a four-horse wagon. Through the valley of the Wakarusa 
he enjoyed “the broad fertile meadows, with the waving grass . 
and fine fields of corn.” Clinton he found “more ideal than actual.” 
The events of the day included a procession of ox-teams, covered 
carriages, and horses, from the store to the adjoining grove, under 
escort of the Lawrence band; formal exercises; and a free dinner 
with toasts around long rustic tables beneath the shade of giant 
trees. Mr. Thacher praised the citizens of Clinton for their enter- 
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prise and energy in getting up so spirited a celebration; and he 
congratulated the “Kansas ladies,” who with their babies formed 
half the audience of 1,500. To him the presence of the women and 
children was good indication of the present peace and prosperity of 
the community.7"* One accident marred the day; “premature ex- 
plosion of a cannon blowed off an arm for the person loading, and 
severely injured him in his face.” 217 Between sundown and nine 
o’clock the editor-orator and the band tramped wearily home by 
moonlight through the valley of the Wakarusa to the music of “Life 
on the Ocean Wave” and “Rory O’More.” 278 

Prairie City, consisting of a dozen houses, a two-story log hotel, 
a half-completed stone hotel, and a foundation for a church and a 
seminary, invited the surrounding country to join in a varied all- 
day observance of the Fourth. Between 500 and 600 people re- 
sponded. Among the visitors were the Lawrence “Stubbs,” the 
Ottawa Rangers, the Centropolis Sunday school, in wagons deco- 
rated with flags and banners, and three newspaper men, Wm. A. 
Phillips of the New York Tribune, Norman Allen of the Lawrence 
Republican, and William Austin of the Centropolis Kanzas Leader.*"® 
Early in the morning the Sabbath schools assembled at the large 
cloth tent, called the U. B. Church, marched to an arbor near the 
liberty pole with the Stars and Stripes floating on top, and listened to 
addresses “by three Reverends.” 2° At noon all the people shared 
in the free dinner; people of Prairie City noted a shortage of table 
furniture and of some foods, but visitors called the repast bountiful. 
In the afternoon S. N. Wood delivered an oration on Kansas politics, 
and Wm. A. Phillips spoke briefly and appropriately. The evening 
brought out fireworks on Liberty hill. Later, one Mr. Winton opened 
his home to a happy company of “lads and lasses” for a dance. 
Both the Kanzas Leader and the Lawrence Republican felt the 
oration too political for the occasion; said the former, “We were 
celebrating the birthday of a Nation and not that of the Northern 
States.” 222 

Ohio City held a spirited Fourth of July celebration in 1857.7? 
Making the best of their limited resources, the settlers mounted old 
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muskets for salute service, morning, noon, and night.?”* A private 
letter from “Louis” to “Dearest Darling ‘Birdie’” presents the full- 
est surviving account of the day.*** After the formal morning pro- 
gram of Declaration read by W. E. Kibbie and oration delivered by 
the Hon. Dean Andrews,?* “Louis,” who was obviously an official 
of the Ohio City Company, took matters into his own hands. Learn- 
ing that the beautiful flag just presented to the Ohio City company 
had been made by the young ladies of the vicinity, he ordered that 
the dinner already prepared by the company hotel landlord “be 
made free to all present.” The flag was then hoisted on a tall liberty 
pole where it floated in the constant Kansas breeze. As further 
compliment to the citizens and especially to the young women flag- 
makers, “Louis” then ordered “the House thrown open and music 
furnished till twelve o’clock and we all joined in and had a regular 
Kansas Dance, the first Ball ever given south of Lawrence in the 
Territory.” “Louis’s” delight in the “noble-hearted young men and 
women” present was equal to his pleasure in the celebration at which 
there was no drinking except of “cold water and Lemonade.” ?* 

Anderson county observed the day patriotically in a grove north 
of Greeley. The settlers regarded the occasion, as “a season of re- 
freshment”’ where they rehearsed the hardships of 1776 and of their 
own days in the territory. The stream of emigration now flowing 
into Kansas from the North had heightened their hopes somewhat. 
The people generally engaged in songs and toasts; C. E. Dewey and 
J. Y. Campbell were among the speakers.?*7 

The people of Burlingame had a “glorious time” on the Fourth. 
The gathering was in a wood. Philip C. Schuyler was president. 
James Rogers was the orator. A free dinner preceded the toasts 
arranged by A. J. Parish.?** 

The celebration farthest south in 1857 was that of the surveyors 
of the southern boundary of Kansas territory, encamped on the 
west bank of the Arkansas river near the thirty-seventh parallel. 
The military forces, under command of Lt. Col. Joseph E. Johnston, 
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fired a military salute of thirty-two guns from the howitzers at 
noon.22® “A grand Fourth of July dinner” followed, at which the 
observatory surveyors from camp one mile north shared honors with 
the military officers. Eugene Bandel wrote in his diary of a parade, 
“a horse race in the cavalry, a few extra tunes of the fifers and 
drummers, and a great deal of lonesomeness.” The day he found 
beautiful, being clear and cool. The Arkansas, already high, was 
still rising. The army wagon beds served as boats to ferry the 
surveyors across.2° While encamped here the soldiers enjoyed fish 
in abundance from the swollen stream. 

Various communities to the northeast also kept Independence 
day, 1857. Indianola had “A horse race. Sorrel beat gray.” Samuel 
J. Reader, who told of it, spent his morning making four tenons and 
two mortises at his claim, and his afternoon hoeing his potatoes, 
washing in the creek, writing, and reading the last of Little Dorrit. 
“An awful time it was.” 751 

Tecumseh made the Fourth of July memorable by laying the 
cornerstone of the bridge across the Kaw river. It advertised the 
occasion “to be one of brotherhood and friendship, to manifest the 
influence of peace and prosperity, and our fellow citizens of all 
portions of the territory, and from all parts of the Union, are invited 
to meet together at Tecumseh, the ‘Neutral Council Ground,’ and 
have a glorious time.” 75. Delegations from five Indian tribes were 
also invited. Masonic and Odd Fellow fraternities participated in the 
impressive ceremonies.*** Speakers for the occasion included L. J. 
Eastin, E. O. Perrin, Walter Oakley, and Dr. Stringfellow. A public 
dinner and a ball in the evening, got up in “hilarious style,” pro- 
vided lighter entertainment. To the Topeka editor the general 
sobriety of the occasion was gratifying. 

Wilmington, a town not yet a yearling, at the junction of the 
Leavenworth and Westport branches of the Santa Fe road, saluted 
both the sunrise and the sunset with 31 guns. At ten o’clock the 
neighborhood, numbering more than 100, and its visitors formed a 
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procession to a grove where they had arranged seats suitable for 
formal exercises. E. P. Ingersoll delivered the oration. The Wil- 
mington Quartette Club and the Germania Glee Club of Havana 
City furnished “very fine” music. The collation, a “bountiful supply 
of nice things,” was sufficient for 300 people. “The eatables,” wrote 
J. E. D., “would have tempted an epicure.” The toasts reflected 
general good feeling; the day “passed off very fine,” strengthening 
the good will of adjoining neighborhoods for Wilmington.*** 

New and enterprising Burlington, which marked its age only in 
weeks, had an old-fashioned holiday in commemoration of ‘the day 
that made us free.” Its youthful patriotism was at high tide. The 
committee on plans had expected but a scanty gathering. With the 
day, however, came squatters to the number of 300; from twenty 
miles they came. O. E. Learnard was the president; Wm. B. Par- 
sons was the orator, speaking with “the polish of a scholar and the 
fervor of a patriot.” A band of four members supplied music. The 
dinner at two o’clock was “in city order”; abundance and luxury 
were there and enough for all and to spare. Among the toasts was 
one by William Hutchinson of Lawrence, who spoke at length on 
“Kansas—The youngest and smartest child in Uncle Sam’s family.” 
At the merry dance in the evening youth and age were upon an 
equality. “Ladies” were “abundant.” One of the most accom- 
plished dancers was a woman of French descent, a mother of thirteen 
children.?*5 

Five-months-old Emporia planned its first public meeting for July 
4, 1857. To disseminate good feeling and information it invited 
neighboring towns and communities to participate in addresses and 
a free dinner. Committees were to procure the necessary meat, 
with power to draw on the treasurer to pay for the same. Settlers 
were to bake and bring such provisions as suited their convenience. 
At the last, however, sickness in the neighborhood made public 
celebration inexpedient.?** 

Settlers who had been in El Dorado but three weeks drew on 
nature’s storehouses for food for their Independence day feasting. 
One of them caught a buffalo fish in Walnut creek; another shot a 
wild turkey; and a third brought in a deer. While the meats roasted, 
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the settlers with their wagons in a circle to serve as a fort against 
possible Indian attack, listened to an address by Judge John A. 
Wakefield of Lawrence.”** In the center of the circle they kept “the 
stars and stripes erect.” 

Wabaunsee observed the national anniversary with a parade. 
Most of the wagons were drawn by oxen. Garlands hung from the 
yokes and horns. Snowy canopies decorated with floral and ever- 
green designs covered some of the wagons. A canopy of pink 
pleased the children especially. The most attractive “rig” received 
a prize.238 

The observance in Wyandotte**® consisted of speaking and an 
unseasonal and extravagant assemblage of foods for free eating. 
George H. Hildt?“ wrote of John Diehl’s hearing Governor 
Walker"! and others speak. Every one received an invitation to 
the dinner, offering such luxuries as oysters, beef, ham, nuts, raisins, 
and ice cream. The affair “went off first rate,” according to the 
report. Mr. Hildt, a Kansas pioneer from Canal Dover, Ohio, 
settling in Johnson county, himself “fixed up and went to Olathe” 
on the morning of the Fourth, and in the afternoon “went again 
after cattle” lost on the open range. 

Other towns, bare fact of celebrations in which survives, were 
Delaware, and Moneka.*42 Brownville had a pleasant gathering 
with speeches and singing by the Brownville musical association; 
among the themes for toasts there was a new one—“Taxation and 
Representation.” 24 From Leroy someone wrote to a friend in 
Lawrence: “The 4th of July was here, and lots of other folks— 
had a good time generally.” *44 Just beyond Manhattan, 300 
people gathered at a picnic to renew old acquaintances and form 
new ones; **° a good dinner, speeches, sentiments, and song con- 
stituted the formal entertainment. 

The gayest and most sophisticated keepings of the Fourth in 
Kansas territory in 1857 were, as in 1855 and 1856, to the north- 
east along the Missouri river, but the settings were in different 
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towns. White Cloud announced a lot sale for the day. River 
towns as far east as St. Louis and as far north as Council Bluffs 
responded enthusiastically.2** One boat on its downward trip sold 
500 tickets. The town company chartered two boats, the Watossa 
and the Morning Star, to bring in the prospective and pleasure- 
seeking buyers.*47 They engaged the St. Joseph brass band to pro- 
vide music for a “grand ball” at night on the Morning Star. They 
brought in a “baby-waker,” a 24-pound “field-piece,” to provide 
the necessary noise. As the size of the promised crowd increased, 
the committee on foods added to the beeves, sheep, pigs, and fowl 
held in readiness for cooking. They set their tables near a good 
spring of water. The St. Louis (Mo.) Republican said that the 
barbecue would be free, that “lots of champagne would be opened, 
and of course drank,” and that “sport, profit, Fourth of July, and 
music” awaited the large party from St. Louis that would spend 
the week enroute aboard the Morning Star.*** The St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Gazette believed there was “no question but what White 
Cloud is the point in the Territory above Leavenworth City.” **° 
On the afternoon of July 3 the Morning Star picked up the band 
and 200 passengers at St. Joseph; more recruits boarded at Elwood, 


among them the senior editor of the Elwood Weekly Advertiser, who 
had received a free excursion ticket.2® Fifteen miles below White 
Cloud the boat “hauled up at a woodyard and lay by for the night.” 
When music was called for, “gay lads led forth their bonnie lasses, 
and 


“Tripped it lightly as we go, 
On the light fantastic toe.” 


White Cloud ushered in the Fourth by the firing of cannon. The 
Stars and Stripes were thrown to the breeze. People poured in from 
the adjacent country. About eight o’clock the report of cannon 
down the river announced the approach of the Morning Star. White 
Cloud answered with a national salute from the bluffs. The Watossa 
and a third boat, Emma, arrived with more visitors. “Other 
jubilistic and patriotic demonstrations” occurred on shore. To the 
Elwood editor White Cloud seemed “extensively laid out, but very 
thinly settled.” Already a large concourse of people from far and 
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near thronged the streets. “The rapid tread and cheering shouts 
of the young,” he thought, “gave animation and vigor to the old.” 
The weather was propitious. In the holiday air he sensed joy 
mingled with reverence for a great cause and the memory of great 
men.?52 

“Business before pleasure” was the motto of the town company 
for the day.2** For one and one-half hours they sold lots. Then a 
procession formed, and the band led the way to a grove below the 
sawmill where everyone partook of the barbecue of bread and meat 
—plenty of it, in old Kentucky style. In the “exercises of the 
lungs” that followed, James Craig, congressman-elect from the St. 
Joseph district, speaking in behalf of the town company, presented 
two shares of city stock to the Morning Star and one share to the 
Watossa; and Judge S. A. Williams of the territory gave an oration. 
Then the lot sale was resumed for an hour. At night two dances 
completed the program, one on the Morning Star, participated in 
by some of the townsfolk, and another in the room under the office 
of the Kansas Chief, where the dancers “exercised their agility to 
the music of the violin.” The boats waited until morning to leave. 

Sol Miller felt the company’s expectations were realized. He 
estimated the attendance at 2,000. “The crowd presented a motley 
array of men, women, children, babies, Indians, and niggers,” he 
wrote, “all full of patriotism, intent upon celebrating the Fourth, and 
getting their dinner.” He did note considerable drunkenness and a 
number of fights. Otherwise “everything passed off finely. So mote 
it always be.” 

Doniphan began its celebration also on the eve of the Fourth with 
a dance.*** Banners and evergreens tastefully decorated the spa- 
cious rooms of the hotel for “the light-hearted and light-footed.” 
The junior editor of the Weekly Advertiser, who was there, wrote 
gaily, “. Give us border towns forever. No hoops to ob- 
struct the progress of the waltz—always a hearty ‘yes, sir’ when you 
propose a dance.” The next day, in a shaded rural retreat, B. 
O’Driscoll read the “immortal Declaration” and J. R. Boyd gave 
the oration. The barbecue tables groaned under the loads of sub- 
stantials and delicacies of the season. The editor was tempted “to 
ask the hand of some of the fair ones,” but paying for paper and ink 
from St. Louis interfered too much with his paying for “pork and 
beans.”” All the celebrators at Doniphan, however, were not so 
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light-hearted. A Free-State man named Mitchell took issue with the 
orator over his Southern views.° “Boyd knocked Mitchell down. 
Mitchell challenged Boyd to a duel.” The two were arrested and 
bound over to keep the peace. Meanwhile Col. James H. Lane and 
his men seized upon United States muskets and threatened Pro- 
slavery men, “declaring they could whip them with fists, clubs, 
muskets, pistols, bowie-knives, or anything else.” All parties finally 
gave up arms, but Governor Walker was requested to issue a proc- 
lamation. 

Brown county, just west of Doniphan county, kept its first 
Fourth of July in 1857 with a public gathering in the wood of John 
Poe ** on Mulberry creek. W. C. Foster presided. Daniel Mc- 
Farland delivered the oration. Noah Hanson read the toasts. W. G. 
Sargent and others made appropriate speeches. Settlers to the num- 
ber of 200 to 300 were present.”** 

To chastise the Indians for their depredations on the overland 
routes the War Department had sent Col. E. V. Sumner to Fort 
Kearny and Maj. John Sedgwick along the Santa Fe trail, both en 
route to Fort Laramie. Although in setting out the two detach- 
ments had hoped to meet on July 4, the troops under Major Sedg- 
wick, in camp below Fort St. Vrain,** were somewhat startled to 
have their anniversary salute of 32 guns answered by a boom of 32 
guns down the river, recognized as from Colonel Sumner’s com- 
mand, and found afterward to be 15 miles below. The next day 
Sedgwick’s force moved down the river and the two commands 
established camps side by side.**® 

Two months later in Kansas territory P. B. Plumb, who had tried 
so hard for an Independence day gathering in Emporia to develop 
good will, wrote bitterly: 

The Union is a glorious theme for buncombe Fourth of July orations and 
for Democratic Governors to befog and bewilder a people whom they have 
really come to bedevil and sink lower down into the hell of despotism. We 


in Kanzas know that the Union is to us a huge tyrant—that Federal officials 
are our worst and most baneful foes. . . . Ask of the men of Kanzas to 
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love the Union. The remains of the Free State Hotel, and the ruins of our 
printing presses laugh you to scorn. . . . Go ask the shades of Barber, 
Brown, Buffum, Hoyt and Hupps 26° for an answer. Turn to the Fourth of 
July, 1856, and to the white prison tents that gleamed on the prairie that 
memorable summer, guarded by the troops of the Union, and you will receive 
your reply. “Love the Union?” Ask not us. . . . Come not near us with 
your mockery.261 


To Mr. Plumb and other Kansans of his ilk the Union as it now 
existed was but a libel on the name. 


260. This is a misspelling of Hoppes. 
261. The Kanzas News, Emporia, August 29, 1857. 





The Annual Meeting 


HE sixty-fifth annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical 
Society and board of directors was held in the rooms of the 
Society on October 15, 1940. 
The annual meeting of the board of directors was called to order 
by the president, T. M. Lillard, at 10 a.m. First business was the 
reading of the annual report of the secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1940 


This annual meeting ends my tenth year as secretary of the Society, and 
in many respects it has been the busiest of the decade. In addition to routine 
work, the staff has devoted much time to the highway historical sign program, 
to the restoration of the North building at Old Shawnee Mission and to the 
building of a new caretaker’s cottage on the First Capitol grounds. During the 
year there was a material increase in the number of persons using the resources 
of the Society, as well as in the organization of our various collections. The 
supervision of federal projects also requires continuous attention. Details of 
these activities will appear in the reports of the various departments. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Pres. T. M. Lillard reappointed Thomas Amory Lee, Robert C. Rankin and 
Chester Woodward to the executive committee, the members holding over be- 
ing Justice John S. Dawson and T. M. Lillard. The members of the com- 
mittee have been consulted on all matters of unusual importance, and I wish 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to them for their encouragement and advice. 


BUDGET REQUESTS 

Appropriation requests for the next biennium were filed with the state 
budget director in September. 

For the Historical Society two additional cataloguers were requested. In- 
creases of $500 a year were asked for the book and microfilm funds and $1,500 
was requested for the purchase of new catalogue cases, a book truck and other 
equipment. 

For Old Shawnee Mission: The mission has no fire protection, the only 
water coming from an adjoining golf course through a small pipe. Through 
lack of funds, the furnace in the East building has never been placed in work- 
ing condition. Grass and shrubbery should be planted on the grounds, and a 
power mower is needed. Since it is impossible for one caretaker to show the 
thousands of visitors through the buildings and keep up the property, much 
work has to be done by extra laborers. The contingent fund of $1,000 a year 
is inadequate and an increase of $1,000 a year was asked. 


LIBRARY 


During the year approximately 4,000 persons did research work in the 
library. Of these more than a thousand were helped in genealogical research, 
and more than 200 were served by mail from the loan file on Kansas subjects. 

New sections were added to the Kansas catalogue, the general catalogue 
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and the Library of Congress catalogue. This necessitated a reorganization of 
several hundred thousand cards. 

The Society’s clipping service is an outstanding feature of the library. It 
is widely used and copied. During the year several institutions sent repre- 
sentatives to study our methods. In this division about 350 clippings are 
mounted each month. They are classified and catalogued and then become a 
part of the permanent library. These clippings cover biographical material 
on prominent men and women of Kansas, including a classified section for 
artists, sculptors, musicians, authors and actors. They also include articles on 
the histories of counties and towns, as well as churches, organizations, schools, 
education, economics, crimes, railroads, science, Indians, wars in which Kan- 
sas has had a part, agriculture, oil industry, aviation, radio and motion 
pictures. These clippings now constitute quite a remarkable library in them- 
selves. 

From our duplicate collection last year a large number of magazines were 
donated to Bethany College at Lindsborg, and many books and magazines 
were given to the Kansas Vocational School. A selection was also made from 
these duplicates to help with the work for the shut-ins, a WPA project 
supervised by the Topeka Public Library. 

The library receives many gifts of genealogies, and of books by Kansas 
authors. The Kansas Daughters of the American Revolution have presented 
typed copies of historical and biographical material gathered by various chap- 
ters. From the Historical Records Survey have come 170 volumes of inven- 
tories of county and town archives, church archives, calendars of manuscript 
collections, census records from all the states, and check lists of imprints from 
several of the states. 

The library is now codperating with the American Library Association in 
a revision of the Union List of Serials. When completed this list will show all 
publications of a serial nature, such as magazines, publications of societies and 
reports of institutions, including foreign publications, and in what libraries 
they may be found. The files of the Society contain many valuable publica- 
tions which did not appear in the previous edition, some of which probably 
are not available anywhere else in the country. 


PICTURE COLLECTION 
During the year 483 pictures were classified, catalogued and added to the 
picture collection. Through the courtesy of Elsie Evans, librarian of the 
Leavenworth Public Library, the Society was able to purchase at small cost 
copies of 90 pictures of early Leavenworth and Fort Leavenworth which are 
of great interest. Mrs. Will R. Christian of Ulysses lent pictures of Ulysses 
and Mrs. Mildred C. Beason of Gove lent pictures of Sharon Springs and 
Wallace from which copies were made. The Topeka State Journal donated 
120 pictures of individuals and Kansas scenes. 


WORLD WAR POSTERS 


A valuable addition to the Society’s World War posters was a collection of 
51 colored lithographs from Mrs. Bennett R. Wheeler. Most of these were 
printed in the United States. 
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STATE ARCHIVES 


Major accessions for the year were eight charter copybooks from the office 
of the Secretary of State and 3,025 booklets containing the statistical rolls 
for 1932 as returned by assessors to the State Board of Agriculture. 

Work was continued on the loose-leaf catalogue of old townsites, discon- 
tinued post offices and railroad stations of Kansas. This list comprises 5,693 
names and fills 26 volumes. 

There are now 189 volumes listing state charters and amendments in this 
division, covering dates from 1863 to 1938. During the year 17,560 index cards 
were made from these records, raising the grand total to 189,685 cards. From 
the 28 volumes of amendments approximately 40,000 entries were made. 

The work of indexing the 1860 census is nearing completion—this list num- 
bering close to 140,000 cards. Index slips for the 1875 census now number ap- 
proximately 21,800. 

Requests come almost daily from welfare agencies for age verifications of 
persons seeking aid. 434 certifications were issued from this department dur- 
ing the year. 

PRIVATE MANUSCRIPTS 


Thirty-seven manuscript volumes and 581 individual manuscripts were re- 
ceived during the year in addition to two unorganized collections on which 
figures are not yet available. 

Several hundred letters and documents were received from the estate of 
the late Harriet Parkerson, niece of Isaac T. Goodnow. The letters are mainly 


personal in character; the documents include records of Bluemont College and 
the Kansas State College of Agriculture. 

About fifty items from the papers of Acting Territorial Gov. Daniel Wood- 
son were given by his granddaughter, Mrs. Nelle Woodson Curry. 

A valuable collection of letters from the papers of Oscar E. Learnard was 
received from his son, Tracy Learnard, of San Jose, Calif. O. E. Learnard was 
a leader in the Free-State and Republican parties, a member of the territorial 
council, one of the founders of Burlington, an officer in the Union army and 
holder of several public offices in the state. 

George J. Remsburg, Porterville, Calif., archaeologist and historian, who 
has written extensively on Kansas subjects, sent several hundred letters from 
his correspondence files. 

Judge J. C. Ruppenthal, of Russell, through whose efforts many valuable 
historical records of Russell county have been preserved, presented his private 
docket of the 23d judicial district during his terms as judge, 1907-1919, 1923- 
1930, 24 books in all. 

One volume of typed copies of letters by James R. Mead to members of 
his family, 1859-1910, was given by his son, James L. Mead, Chicago. James 
R. Mead was a prominent early-day figure, famous hunter and trader and as- 
sociate of Jesse Chisholm. 

The four letter-press books from the offices of Thomas Ewing, Jr., and the 
Leavenworth law firm of Sherman, Ewing & McCook, lent to the Society for 
copying by Thomas Ewing, New York, have been presented as gifts. The col- 
lection includes, also, miscellaneous letters and two volumes of financial records. 


6—7171 
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NEWSPAPERS 


During the year twenty reels of microfilms of old newspapers have been added 
to the Society’s collections. These films represent about six years of daily 
and thirty-three years of weekly newspapers. The papers include the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Daily Journal of Commerce from December 17, 1858, to June 30, 
1865, the Kansas City (Mo.) Enterprise from November 10, 1855, to October 
3, 1857, the Weekly Western Journal of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo., from 
October 17, 1857, to June 23, 1866, the Oskaloosa Independent from July 11, 
1860, to August 20, 1870, the Lawrence Republican from May 28, 1857, to 
November 13, 1862, the Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, from September 
15, 1854, to December 26, 1857, the Integral Cooperator of Enterprise and 
parts of the American Nonconformist of Winfield. Most of these papers were 
microfilmed in codperation with other libraries, which greatly reduced the cost 
to the Society. 

It has been asked how we can continue to find space to store our news- 
paper collections. The microfilm suggests the answer. One reel of film may 
be said to approximate 850 newspaper pages, the equivalent of a two-months’ 
volume of the Topeka State Journal of 1940. This means that one small 
Recordak film file with a capacity of 383 reels could hold all the Society’s 
files of the Topeka Daily Capital from 1879 to December, 1940, plus our files 
of the Topeka State Journal from 1880 to 1895, a total of seventy-six years of 
daily newspapers. 

In this department several WPA workers are listing all past changes in 
names of newspapers, editors, publishers and owners. About half Ge Kansas 
weekly newspapers have been completed. 

Use of our newspapers increases each year. Researchers spend weeks and 
months here, compiling historical data. During the year 4,298 patrons were 
registered, coming from a dozen states. In this time they examined 25,390 
bound newspaper volumes and 12,252 unbound issues. 

The 1940 List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals was published in July. 
The List shows the issues of 745 newspapers and periodicals being received 
regularly for filing. Of these, 61 are dailies, 13 semiweeklies, 489 weeklies, 25 
fortnightlies, one trimonthly, 17 semimonthlies, 76 monthlies, nine bimonthlies, 
20 quarterlies, 28 occasionals, three semiannuals and three annuals, coming 
from all the 105 Kansas counties. Of these 745 publications, 165 are listed 
republican, 45 democratic and 279 independent in politics; 94 are school or 
college, 29 religious, 19 fraternal, 17 local and 97 miscellaneous (including four 
Negro publications). 

On January 1, 1940, the Society’s collection contained 46,612 bound volumes 
of Kansas newspapers and more than 10,000 bound volumes of out-of-state 
newspapers. 

Among the year’s other accessions are the following: Helen Shirk of To- 
peka contributed a number of issues of her father’s monthly publication, The 
School and Home, Abilene, also eight miscellaneous issues of Trench and Camp 
of Camp Doniphan, Fort Sill, Oklahoma; Mrs. Robert Merrick of Topeka 
donated seven issues of the Night Hawk, Washburn College; the Woman’s 
Kansas Day Club gave a number of miscellaneous papers to the Society. 
Among the other donors the following should be mentioned: Mr. and Mrs. 
R. L. Barker of Kansas City, Mrs. Fenn Ward of Highland, L. H. Ruppenthal 
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of McPherson, Harry Mangold of Hutchinson, Mrs. Loyal F. Payne of Man- 
hattan, Mary M. Smelzer of the Watson Library, Lawrence, Mrs. Vernon 
McArthur of Hutchinson, Mrs. W. G. Cooper of Blakeman, Everett G. Barber 
of Salina, Mrs. Merebah Clark of Terre Haute, Ind., Mrs. Hattie Wade 
Leisening of Sedalia, Mo., George Remsburg of Porterville, Calif., Mrs. Her- 
bert W. Geer, Jennie Small Owen, Paul Parrish, Ernest F. McNutt and Horace 
G. Black of Topeka. 
MUSEUM 


The attendance in the museum for the year was 31,112. Between April 9 
and May 29, 2,159 students from 36 counties, representing over 100 schools, 
made class pilgrimages to view the exhibits. 

There were 49 accessions. Among the most interesting was a printer's proof 
galley from the Oskaloosa Independent, in constant use for 79 years, donated 
by Mrs. F. H. Roberts through the Woman’s Kansas Day Club. John J. 
McKnight, Baileyville, donated a buggy in which his uncle, Dr. George C. 
McKnight, Hiawatha, had traveled 27,500 miles in the practice of his profession. 

During the year a complete index of the Goss collection of birds was made. 


SUBJECTS FOR RESEARCH 


During the year the following have been subjects for serious research: 
Biography: John James Ingalls; Solomon Miller; Joseph E. Bristow; Charles 
R. Jennison; Theodore Roosevelt; Jesse James; Walt Whitman; John Brown 
in American literature; Joseph Ralph Burton. County and town history: 
Decatur county; Frankfort; early Baxter Springs and its development; Norton 
county; Hamilton county; the Rawlins county-seat fight; community of 
Mullinville; Kansas City. Education: Education in Russell county; common 
school education in Territorial Kansas; Cloud county schools; the University 
of Kansas; the schools of Ford county. Economics: Banking in Bourbon 
county; banking in Cherokee county; unemployment; the manufacturing of 
starch; meat packing industry; Kansas Gas and Electric Company; comparison 
of hog prices at five different markets. General: Mennonites in McPherson, 
Reno and Harvey counties; public assistance in Dickinson county; party 
platforms in Kansas; Osage ceded lands; pioneer life in Kansas as revealed in 
fiction; organization and administration of Kansas troops in the Civil War; 
Kansas Grange, 1870-1890; Wilson’s raid in Virginia; sectionalism and local 
color in the plains states; Coronado; Catholic church on the Kansas frontier; 
storm studies; migration of the Negro into early Kansas; settlements in 
northwest Kansas; Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad; campaign and 
patriotic songs; Kansas Day banquet speeches. 


ACCESSIONS 


July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940 

Library : 

Books (volumes) 

Pamphlets 

Magazines (bound volumes) 
Archives: 

Separate manuscripts 

Manuscript volumes 

Manuscript maps 
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Private manuscripts: 
Separate manuscripts 
Volumes 


Newspapers (bound volumes) 
Pictures 
Museum objects 


TOTAL ACCESSIONS, JUNE 30, 1940 


Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines... . 
Separate manuscripts (archives) 

Manuscript volumes (archives) 

Manuscript maps (archives) 

Printed maps, atlases and charts 

Pictures 

Museum objects 


THE QUARTERLY 

The Kansas Historical Quarterly is now in its ninth year, eight volumes 
already having been published. Much of the credit for the high standard the 
magazine has achieved among the state historical magazines of the country 
should go to Dr. James C. Malin, associate editor, who is professor of history 
at Kansas University. Doctor Malin’s criticisms of articles submitted is in- 
valuable. The Quarterly is widely quoted by the newspapers of the state and 
is used in many schools. 

FEDERAL WORK PROJECTS 

Thirteen to sixteen persons have been employed four days a week on the 
Society’s unit of the state-wide WPA museum project. They are supervised 
by the staff, and mention of their work is made in departmental reports. 
Federal expenditures for the year from October 6, 1939, to October 7, 1940, 
were $12,579.27 for salaries. The Society’s expenditures for the same period 
were approximately $230 for materials. 

Much credit for work accomplished is due Robert Beine, WPA supervisor 
assigned to the Society. Mrs. Mary Parkman, head of the Professional and 
Service division of WPA, and Harold J. Henderson, supervisor of the His- 
torical Records and Imprints surveys, have codperated in these projects. 

Two state-wide work-relief projects have been sponsored by the Society. 

The Kansas section of the American Imprints Inventory, sponsored since 
October 1, 1938, has examined over two million volumes in Kansas libraries. 
Of these, titles of 55,677 have been listed. An inventory was made of 4,057 
volumes. The survey will soon be carried to twenty-three additional city and 
college libraries. On the basis of total holdings of all Kansas depositories it 
is estimated that the imprints inventory is approximately seventy-five percent 
complete. A Check List of Kansas Imprints was published in December, 1939. 
The project employs ten persons. 

The Historical Records Survey sponsored since September 1, 1939, has issued 
nine inventories of county records. The Shawnee county inventory, now being 
mimeographed, is tenth of the series. The project is operating in seventy 
counties, and first listing of records has been completed in sixty-nine. One 
hundred twenty workers are employed on this survey. 
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KANSAS HISTORICAL MARKERS 


Six years ago a committee of the Kansas Chamber of Commerce headed by 
Fred Brinkerhoff, of Pittsburg, Roy Bailey, of Salina, and Samuel Wilson, of 
Topeka, met with the secretary of the Historical Society to discuss plans for 
marking historic sites on state highways. As a starter, the Historical Society 
compiled a list of 100 sites. From these fifty were selected for the first signs. 
Gov. Walter Huxman and the Highway Commission approved the project and 
one marker was constructed before the change in administrations. In July, 
1940, Gov. Payne Ratner and D. J. Fair, director of the new Highway Com- 
mission, resumed the program, and it is now being energetically carried out. 

Texts for the signs are written by the Historical Society after careful re- 
search. Frequently as many as a dozen drafts are made before final approval. 
Highway employees rout and burn these inscriptions in white pine signs, six 
to eight feet long by five or six feet deep. At the sites the markers are 
suspended from logs supported by upright posts placed in concrete. Warning 
signs—small ovals with the silhouette of a buffalo—are placed on highways a 
quarter of a mile on each side of the signs. 

Twenty of the first fifty inscriptions have been turned over to the Highway 
Commission and fourteen markers have been completed. Half of these have 
been placed on the highways, each with special unveiling ceremonies. 

Public response has been gratifying. Much credit should be given to Mr. 
Fair and his assistants. Their work includes selecting the marker sites, secur- 
ing easement papers when land is not already available, preparing location 
sketches for their construction divisions, and grading the sites for the markers. 


OLD SHAWNEE METHODIST MISSION 


Work on the restoration of the North building at the mission, made possible 
by the appropriation of $15,000 by the 1939 legislature, was begun last winter. 
The state architect, Roy W. Stookey, and his assistant, Charles Marshall, who 
drew up the plans and supervised the work, have taken a keen personal in- 
terest in this unique project. It was necessary to tear down the west end of 
the building and build a new foundation. The old brick, now nearly one 
hundred years old, was cleaned and relaid. All other exterior brick and stone 
have been repaired and pointed up. All beams and supports were reinforced 
and a new roof was laid. Much of the long two-story veranda had to be re- 
placed. The accumulated paints and varnishes of one hundred years were 
scraped off the interior floors and woodwork and the native oak and walnut 
were restored to their natural finish. Replacements of wood and hardware, 
where necessary, have matched the originals as closely as possible. Plastering 
has just been completed. From an architectural standpoint this is the most 
attractive of the three old brick buildings at the mission. When it is re- 
stored and the grounds are landscaped it will be a beautiful addition to the 
historic shrines of Kansas. 

During the year minor repairs have been made on the other buildings. The 
large signs were repainted this fall. Last spring a wide border of native 
shrubbery was planted along the east and south property lines south of the 
road. Drought in recent years has killed much of the bluegrass to which the 
grounds were sown six years ago. Several acres were plowed up and reseeded 
this fall. 
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The Society is indebted to the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society 
and to the state departments of the Colonial Dames, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Daughters of American Colonists and the Daughters 
of 1812 for their splendid codperation at the mission. The number of visitors 
increases each year. Harry A. Hardy, caretaker at the mission, and his wife, 
Kate Hardy, deserve special mention for the excellent manner in which the 
buildings and grounds are maintained. 


FIRST CAPITOL OF KANSAS 


The legislature of 1939 appropriated $3,000 for a cottage for the caretaker 
at the First Capitol building on US-40 in the Fort Riley reservation. The 
state architect designed this cottage to conform with the old building, which 
was restored by the Union Pacific railway in 1927. For the past eight years 
the caretaker has been living in an unsightly box car which can now be re- 
moved. Minor repairs have been made on the capitol building and this fall 
the large signs on the highway were repainted. One of the new highway 
markers is to be placed on this site in the near future. 


PIKE-PAWNEE MONUMENT 


Repairs were made this fall on the fence and the flagpole at the Pike- 
Pawnee monument in Republic county. On September 20 a historical marker 
describing the events commemorated by the monument was dedicated at 
Scandia on US-36 eight miles south of the park. 


A TEN-YEARS’ SURVEY 


As mentioned at the beginning of this report this annual meeting ends my 
tenth year as secretary. During that period a continuous effort has been 
made to organize, catalogue and repair the vast collections of the Society, so 
that they might be more useful, and to give them more frequent publication. 
A brief statement of some of the accomplishments of the decade will be of 
interest. 


PUBLICATIONS 

The Kansas Historical Collections, published biennially, were discontinued 
and the Quarterly was substituted, of which eight volumes have appeared. 
Nine newspaper lists, showing publications received, and several pamphlets 
have been issued. One book, The Annals of Shawnee Mission and the Indian 
Manual Labor School, was published last year. A general index to both The 
Kansas Historical Collections and The Kansas Historical Quarterly is being 
prepared. 

NEWSPAPERS 

New steel shelves costing $3,600 have been installed, for the first time per- 
mitting a systematic arrangement of newspapers and keeping them from 
deterioration. A record of every paper belonging to the Society was published 
in the Union List of Newspapers. Many valuable accessions were acquired, in- 
cluding 81 volumes of early Leavenworth papers, 90 issues of the Atchison 
Squatter Sovereign, and a large file of the Emporia Kansas News, 1857-1878. 
A microfilm projector and 1,829 feet of newspaper film are recent additions. 
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ARCHIVES 
Correspondence of Governors Reed, Woodring, Landon and Huxman was 
received, as well as large accessions from other state departments. An index of 
corporation charters consisting of 190,000 cards was made. Alphabetical list- 
ings of 168,000 persons in the census records of 1855, 1860 and 1875 were pre- 
pared. A record of 7,000 dead towns is nearing completion. Certificates of age, 
based on the census, were issued to 1,400 persons. 
MUSEUM 
More than 30,000 relics and pictures were cleaned, repaired and relabeled. 
The Billard airplane was acquired, perhaps the most interesting object in the 


museum. 
LIBRARY 


Of exceptional value are the following: A list of legislators from 1855-1939; 
an index of the Civil War roster; an index to early volumes of biographical 
clippings; a list of the Society’s holdings for publication in the Union List of 
Serials; classification of 45,000 books and pamphlets in the library annex; filing 
of 500,000 Library of Congress cards; assisting in the preparation of the Jn- 
ventory of Kansas Imprints; classifying and cataloguing the Society’s 20,000 
pictures; and cleaning and mounting on muslin 12,000 maps and broadsides. 


PRIVATE MANUSCRIPTS 


Hundreds of valuable papers were cleaned and repaired by methods de- 
veloped at the Library of Congress and the whole department was reorganized. 
Among the accessions were: Seven truck loads of books and papers brought 
from the attic of the old post office when it was razed, probably the largest 
and most valuable single collection ever acquired by the Society; 25,000 papers 
of Charles 8. Gleed; 12,000 items from the law department of the Union 
Pacific railroad through the courtesy of T. M. Lillard; 17,000 records of live- 
stock brands, 1855 to 1937, from the state planning board; papers and diaries 
of Isaac Goodnow; papers and diaries of Elam Bartholomew; Thomas Ewing 
letter books; Chas. Robinson papers from Hannah Oliver; Gov. John P. St. 
John letter books; and photostats of John Brown letters, and documents in 
the national archives. 

SHAWNEE MISSION 

Much has been done at Shawnee Mission. Work in the East building in- 
cludes installation of new supporting timbers, removal of partitions on second 
floor, restoration of the original flooring and installation of a club room. A 
frame garage was torn down and replaced by a brick garage and workshop. 
The West building was repaired, renovated and reroofed. Restoration of 
North building, with $15,000 appropriated by the legislature, has been men- 
tioned. The grounds were landscaped and replanted. 

FIRST CAPITOL 

The appropriation of $3,000 for a caretaker’s cottage at the First Capitol has 
been mentioned. 

THE STAFF OF THE SOCIETY 

The various accomplishments noted in this report are due to the Society’s 
splendid staff of employees. Visitors from all parts of the country almost 
invariably go out of their way to compliment the Society on the spirit of 
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codperation they find in every department. I gratefully acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to them. At this annual meeting special mention must be made of 
Mrs. Mary Embree, who began a leave of absence the first of September. 
Mrs. Embree joined the staff on February 1, 1911, as accountant and treasurer. 
During these thirty years she made an invaluable contribution to the upbuild- 
ing of the Society. She leaves with the sincere best wishes of every member 
of the staff. Respectfully submitted, 
Kirxe Mecuemo, Secretary. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary’s report, T. A. 
McNeal moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by John 
S. Dawson. 

Mr. Lillard then called for the report of the treasurer. In lieu of 
a report by Mrs. Mary Embree, absent on leave, the audit by the 
state accountant of the Society’s funds was presented by Mrs. Lela 
Barnes. 

AUDIT REPORT 
Avcust 11, 1939, ro Aucusr 31, 1940 


MEMBERSHIP FEE FUND 


Balance, August 11, 1939: 
Cash 


Receipts: 
Life memberships 
Annual dues 


Postage returned 
Postage received 
Total receipts 


Disbursements: 
Travel expenses 
Annual meeting 
Postage 
Dues and subscriptions 
Shawnee Mission pageant 
Supplies 


wesnooSieshes! 
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Plaques 

Safety deposit box 

Extra typing 

Notary commission 
Total disbursements 


Balance, August 31, 1940: 
Cash 
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JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST 
Balance, August 11, 1939 


Interest received: 
Bond interest 
Interest on bank balance 


Disbursements, books 
Balance, August 31, 1940: 
Cash 


Balance, August 11, 1939 


Interest received: 
Bond interest 
Interest on bank balance 


Disbursements, books 
Balance, August 31, 1940: 
Cash 


THOMAS H. BOWLUS, DONATION 

This donation is substantiated by a United States treasury bond in the 
amount of $1,000. Interest is credited to the membership fund. 

On motion of Mrs. W. D. Philip, seconded by Mrs. Bennett R. 
Wheeler, the report was accepted. 

The report of the executive committee on the audit by the state 
accountant of the funds of the Society was called for and read by 
the secretary. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ocroser 15, 1940. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the ac- 
counts of the treasurer, states that the state accountant has audited the funds 
of the State Historical Society, the First Capitol of Kansas and the Old 
Shawnee Mission from August 11, 1939, to August 31, 1940, and that they are 
hereby approved. Tsomas Amory Ler, Chairman. 
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Justice Dawson moved that the report be accepted; seconded by 
T. A. McNeal. 


The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by the secretary: 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT 
Ocropsr 15, 1940. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers of 
the Kansas State Historical Society : 

For a one-year term: James C. Malin, Lawrence, president; Charles H. 
Browne, Horton, first vice-president; W. E. Stanley, Wichita, second vice- 
president. 

For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary; Mrs. Lela Barnes, 
Topeka, treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
T. A. McNgat, Chairman, 
M. R. McLean, 
Joun S. Dawson, 
Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 
Mrs. Bennetr R. WHEELER. 

The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 

There was an informal discussion of ways of interesting greater 
numbers of people in the work of the Society. This was followed by 
a short talk by John G. Ellenbecker, of Marysville, on the Oregon 
trail and the increasing need for Western pioneer history to be 
taught in the schools. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned until the 
annual meeting of the Society at 2 p. m. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2 p.m. The members were called to order by the president, 
T. M. Lillard. 

The annual address by Mr. Lillard follows: 
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Address of the President 


BEGINNINGS OF THE KANSAS JUDICIARY 
T. M. Li.arp 


HORTLY after the acquisition of the Louisiana territory through 
purchase from France in the year 1803, Congress enacted a law 
dividing it into two parts, the northern part which included Kansas 
being attached to the territory of Indiana for governmental pur- 
poses. Later, in 1812, a portion of the Louisiana territory, including 
Kansas, was reorganized under a territorial government known as 
the Missouri territory. After the admission of Missouri as a state 
in 1820, Kansas and the remainder of the former Missouri terri- 
tory, which was not included in the state of Missouri, was left with- 
out any territorial government. From 1820 until 1854 this section 
of the country was treated under federal laws simply as Indian land, 
practically the only statutes applicable thereto being those dealing 
with the Indian tribes. There was no organized local government, 
and certainly there were no courts or other judicial bodies function- 
ing in any part of this great expanse of prairie country. 

It was into a land in this almost barbaric condition so far as laws 
and organized government were involved that the earliest settlers 
came as they journeyed out by steamboat and covered wagon to be- 
come citizens of the proposed new state of Kansas, following the 
enactment of the Kansas-Nebraska law in the spring of 1854. Under 
the terms of the enabling act passed by Congress, the governor, who 
was to be appointed by the President, was to call an election at 
which a legislative body would be chosen. The legislature so chosen 
would adopt a body of laws to govern the people in the territory and 
would establish the usual governmental agencies. Some months 
would necessarily elapse before the actual machinery of the terri- 
torial government could be set up, before a set of laws to govern the 
settlers could be enacted, and before courts could be established to 
administer these laws. During that interim the first Kansas set- 
tlers were dwelling in what was quite literally an almost lawless 
country. 

Just when the three judges appointed by President Pieree—who 
were to serve in Kansas territory as district judges as well as 
supreme court judges—began to hold district courts is not at all 
clear. It is certain that they did not meet as a supreme court until 
July 30, 1855. A few justices of the peace appointed by Governor 
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Reeder, shortly after he reached Kansas in the latter part of the 
year 1854, apparently constituted the only judicial officers actually 
functioning in the territory until well along in the year 1855. 

In some sections of the territory, at least, these early settlers 
seemed able to proceed in homely fashion to provide themselves 
with the missing laws and the missing courts. In Connelley’s Kan- 
sas and Kansans he quotes a set of resolutions promulgating some 
home-made laws adopted early in 1855 at a joint meeting of the 
“Wakarusa Association,” a group of Slave-State advocates from 
Missouri, and the “Actual Settlers’ Association,” a group of Free- 
State advocates from New England. In these resolutions there were 
embodied a set of rules fixing the method for staking out, settle- 
ment on, proving up of land claims, and for disposing of disputes 
with reference to such claims. 

This documentary record showing how these two rival or even 
hostile groups met amicably, as they did, out on the big ridge that 
separates the Kaw valley and the Wakarusa valley a few miles 
west of Lawrence and there created for themselves a body of laws 
to establish and protect their mutual rights in the things that were 
of most immediate concern to them is startling proof of the fact 
that they had found themselves practically in a state of nature, 
without benefit of any governmental agencies that were actually 
functioning. 

The resolutions thus adopted provided for the following officers: 
One chief justice, one register, one marshal and one treasurer. I 
quote the following provisions establishing the judiciary: 

The duty of the Chief Justice shall be to try and decide all disputes be- 
tween settlers in reference to claims or otherwise, and to try all criminals or 
persons guilty of the violation of the laws of the Territory. The said Chief 
Justice shall always take justice between man and man as his guide; and upon 
the demand of either party shall summon a jury . . . to try all disputes 
or violations of law. . . . 

Further proof of the difficulties that surrounded the early settlers 
by reason of the uncertainty as to the laws that they must live 
under is found in the petition addressed to President Pierce by the 
territorial legislature in the summer of 1855, that Governor Reeder 
be removed from office. One of the recitals in that petition was that 
neither the governor nor the people knew what local laws were in 
force, as some of the justices of the peace were enforcing the code of 
laws from Pennsylvania, others the laws from Ohio, and still others 
the laws from Missouri. 
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But as the year 1855 progressed the governmental machinery of 
the new territory was gradually set up and put to work, many 
difficulties and much bitterness being encountered as each step was 
taken. 

The first Kansas territorial legislative assembly upon call of Gov- 
ernor Reeder convened on July 2, 1855, the meeting place chosen 
by the governor, to the great disgust of the members, being at 
Pawnee (now a part of the Fort Riley Military Reservation). 
Practically all of the members were Proslavery advocates who had 
come from Missouri, their election the previous March having been 
notoriously fraudulent. Desiring to hold their sessions as near as 
possible to the Missouri state line, immediately after organizing the 
first session at Pawnee, the legislators passed a resolution adjourn- 
ing to the Shawnee Methodist Mission, located in what was later to 
become Johnson county. There the legislature began the task of 
enacting a body of laws to govern the people of the territory. 

Governor Reeder refused to sign the first statute enacted by the 
territorial legislature after it had adjourned to Shawnee mission, 
the particular statute involved being one to provide for a public 
ferry across the Missouri river at Kickapoo. The ground for the 
governor’s objection was that the legislature had no right to ad- 
journ from Pawnee and hold its sessions at Shawnee mission, and 
that any laws enacted at that location were invalid. 

President Franklin Pierce in June, 1854, had appointed as the 
three judges of the supreme court of the territory, Samuel Lecompte, 
of Maryland, chief justice, and Saunders W. Johnston, of Ohio, and 
Rush Elmore, of Alabama, as associate justices. Upon the request 
of the legislature, the United States district attorney arranged for 
the three territorial judges to assemble as a supreme court at Shaw- 
nee mission on July 30, 1855. He there presented to the judges a 
resolution of the legislature soliciting a decision of the supreme 
court as to the validity of the legislative session then being held at 
Shawnee mission, and of the statutes enacted by the legislature while 
assembled at that place. On the journal of the court it was noted 
that the court, having taken the communication under consideration, 
would rule upon it in view of the great importance of the matters 
involved, but that the ruling would not be made as a court, but 
simply as the individual views of the judges. Chief Justice Le- 
compte and Associate Justice Elmore thereupon, in an opinion that 
is printed in the appendix to the House Journal of the territorial leg- 
islature of 1855, upheld the validity of the legislative session at 
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Shawnee mission and of the statutes there enacted. Mr. Justice 
Johnston in a short written opinion which has been preserved dis- 
sented vigorously on the ground that the members of the court had 
no right to render opinions except in cases regularly presented for 
hearing. 

In this rather incongruous fashion, for the first time a supreme 
court of any character functioned in Kansas. The dissenting judge 
apparently had the better of the argument from a purely legal 
standpoint. However, as a practical matter, the territorial legisla- 
ture in reliance upon the informal ruling of the two judges, pro- 
ceeded forthwith to enact a general body of laws to govern the 
territory, something of which there was sore need. 

While the judiciary alone is included in the scope of this paper, 
some passing reference must be made to the legislature which en- 
acted at Shawnee mission the general code of 1855. This legislative 
body was most cordially hated and distrusted by the Free-State 
settlers. It has ever since been contemptuously referred to as the 
“Bogus Legislature.” The outrageous frauds perpetrated when its 
members were elected and the high-handed manner in which its 
members disregarded the authority of the executive, Governor 
Reeder, call for vigorous condemnation. The same may be said of 
the lengths to which the “Bogus Legislature” went in establishing 
and protecting slavery in the territory, and of the statutes fixing 
the qualifications of voters so as to practically disfranchise all Free- 
State advocates. 

We think of Kansas as having always been non-slavery territory. 
However, it is doubtful if any state of the Union ever had a set of 
laws establishing and protecting within its limits the institution of 
human slavery with more emphatic vigor than is found in Chapter 
151 of the Laws of 1855 as enacted by the territorial legislature of 
Kansas. Section 12 of this statute reads: 

If any free person, by speaking or by writing, assert or maintain that per- 
sons have not the right to hold slaves in this territory, or shall introduce into 
this territory, print, publish, write, circulate or cause to be introduced into 
this territory, written, printed, published or circulated in this territory, any 
book, paper, magazine, pamphlet or circular, containing any denial of the right 
of persons to hold slaves in this territory, such person shall be deemed guilty 


of felony, and punished by imprisonment at hard labor for a term of not less 
than two years. 


When a Free-State legislature finally came into power in Kan- 
sas, it was not satisfied with an immediate repeal of these laws, 
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but ordered a public burning of the volume in which they were con- 
tained. 

Aside from the laws dealing with slavery, the “Bogus Legislature”’ 
did, however, perform a very creditable job in promptly adopting a 
general body of statutory law. Under these statutes the courts be- 
gan to function, and continued to do so through the territorial 
period, with what may be termed fair success when we consider the 
turbulent conditions that prevailed. 

Under the terms of the act of Congress creating the territory the 
three supreme court judges were also to function as judges of the 
district courts. On February 26, 1855, Governor Reeder had as- 
signed the three judges to district court service as follows: Chief 
Justice Lecompte to preside in the First district, sitting at Leaven- 
worth; Judge Elmore in the Second district, sitting at Tecumseh; 
and Judge Johnston in the Third district, sitting at Pawnee. 

There were frequent changes in the territorial judges—new ap- 
pointees sometimes appearing with commissions from the President 
and claiming the positions over the vigorous protests of the former 
judges who had received no previous notice of their displacement. 

Of the territorial judges Samuel D. Lecompte was the only one 
who appears to have left any great impression on the history of those 
times. One cannot read the record of his life and activities without 
being impressed with the fact that he was a man of great force of 
character. In addition to his judicial service, he presided over the 
Lecompton Constitutional Convention. He was bitterly charged 
with having through the powers of his judicial office given undue and 
unfair support to the Proslavery party. 

The judge cannot be charged with ever having run to cover or 
to have shown any symptoms of cowardice. Born and raised in the 
slave-holding state of Maryland, he frankly and openly declared 
his belief in the blessings of slavery as an institution and his desire 
to use all lawful means to establish slavery in Kansas. 

He resided at Leavenworth for many years after the close of the 
Civil War, joined the Republican party, and was elected probate 
judge of the county and served as a member of the legislature. In 
1873 D. R. Anthony published a number of severely condemnatory 
articles in his newspaper, reviewing the activities of Judge Lecompte 
during the territorial period. Upon complaint of Judge Lecompte, 
Anthony was prosecuted for criminal libel, and after trial in the 
criminal court of Leavenworth county, was found guilty and fined 
$500. Lecompte in 1875 published a lengthy and highly rhetorical 
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article in the Troy Chief, defending in great detail his official con- 
duct. Judge Lecompte about this time declined with some bitter- 
ness a request to send his photograph to the Kansas State His- 
torical Society, intimating that he thought the request was made for 
the purpose of preserving his likeness as an enemy rather than as a 
friend of Kansas. The rather stormy career of Judge Lecompte as 
chief justice of the territorial court extended throughout the most 
trying territorial days, and did not terminate until March, 1859, 
when he was replaced through the appointment by President Bu- 
chanan by Honorable John Pettit of Indiana as chief justice of the 
court. 

Honorable James McCahon, a prominent attorney of Leaven- 
worth, in 1870 collected and published in a small volume, known as 
McCahon’s Reports, all available decisions of the supreme court of 
Kansas territory. The opinions included in this volume were all 
rendered in the years beginning with 1858, and unfortunately fail to 
throw any light upon the court through the more turbulent period 
from 1855 to 1858. A thumbing through of this small volume dis- 
closes the usual run of controversies over contracts, partnerships, 
land disputes, procedural questions, etc. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the general statutes enacted by the “Bogus Legisla- 
ture” were applied by the court and afforded a workable body of 
statutory law through the territorial period. 

In McCahon’s Reports, at page 185, is a record of the proceedings 
in the case of United States v. Lewis L. Weld had in the district 
court of Leavenworth county on April 18, 1860. The subject matter, 
as well as the decision in this case, were extremely interesting to me, 
and I will review them briefly. A negro slave named Peter Fisher 
had escaped to Kansas from Kentucky. The owners of the slave 
were two infant children named Hutchison, who had inherited the 
slave from their father, recently deceased. The guardian of the two 
children came to Kansas with an appropriate order from the Ken- 
tucky authorities issued under the fugitive slave law, and took the 
slave into his custody in Leavenworth county. While about to re- 
turn to Kentucky with him, defendant in the case, Lewis L. Weld, on 
January 24, 1859, as the indictment charged, did with force and 
arms, to-wit, with a club, knife, pistol, and other hurtful weapons, 
knowingly and willfully aid, abet and assist the said Peter Fisher, 
so Owing service or labor as aforesaid, to escape. The fugitive slave 
law under which Weld was prosecuted made it a criminal offense for 
any one to aid and assist a fugitive slave in escaping when he had 
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been taken into the custody of his owner, or the owner’s “agent or 
attorney.” Motion to quash the indictment of Weld having been 
filed, it was argued before Judge Pettit, and sustained; the ground 
of the ruling being that the guardian of the minor owners of the 
slave was not shown to have lawful custody of the slave, because he 
was neither the owner nor the “agent or attorney” of the owners, and 
for this reason the fugitive slave law had not been violated when 
Weld with the use of a club, knife, pistol, and other hurtful weapons 
aided the slave in escaping from the guardian of the infant owners. 

It requires no stretch of the imagination to believe that if this 
case had been tried before Judge Lecompte, instead of Judge Pettit, 
the result. would have been very different. Judge Pettit’s opinion 
winds up with the following paragraph: 

This opinion has been hastily written in the midst of turmoil, interruption 
and confusion—in the absence of a library to consult, and without time to 
correct or pay much attention to legal diction, but I am confident that, in its 
main features, it will stand the test of the most searching and rigid legal and 
judicial criticism. 

If Judge Pettit had had “a library to consult,” it is likely that he 
would have had considerable difficulty in finding any authority to 
sustain his conclusion that the relationship of a guardian to his 
infant ward is of lower order than that of agent or attorney. 

However, the decision was undoubtedly popular. When we re- 
member that at the time the case was heard the Free-State people 
were definitely in the majority, we can get a pretty clear picture of 
the conditions referred to by Judge Pettit when he said in his opinion 
that the case was heard “in the midst of turmoil, interruption and 
confusion.” A decision, even in Leavenworth in 1860 sending one of 
the Kansas Free-Staters to prison because he had prevented the re- 
turn of a slave from Kansas to Kentucky, would no doubt have re- 
sulted in a pitched battle in the courthouse. 

The work of the territorial court ended upon the admission of 
Kansas into the Union as a state on January 29, 1861. The mem- 
bers of the supreme court elected to serve under the Wyandotte 
Constitution assembled in their first session on October 28, 1861. 
The court as then constituted, consisted of Thomas Ewing, Jr., chief 
justice, Samuel A. Kingman and Lawrence D. Bailey as associate 
justices. The first five district judges were McDowell, Lee, Safford, 
Thacher and Learnard, and David J. Brewer was judge of the 
criminal court of Leavenworth county. These first Kansas judges 
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were all men of good character and ability. Many of them later 
made outstanding records. 

Thomas Ewing, the first chief justice, served only about a year, 
resigning in October, 1862, to enter military service as colonel of the 
Eleventh Kansas regiment which he had recruited. Ewing was 
shortly thereafter advanced to the rank of brigadier general, and 
his record as a soldier was one of distinction. As commander of the 
army in the District of the Border, he issued the famous Order No. 
11, the effect of which was practically to remove the civilian popula- 
tion from Kansas City and vicinity. After the war, Judge Ewing 
practiced law in Washington, D. C., and in New York City, and 
was at one time a member of congress from the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was a gallant soldier and an able lawyer. 

Judge Kingman, a native of Massachusetts, served on the supreme 
court until 1876. An able and distinguished judge, he rendered a 
valuable service to his state through the learning, fairness and in- 
dustry with which he applied himself to the difficult legal problems 
that came before the court while the law of the new commonwealth 
was in a formative period. Prior to his service on the bench, Judge 
Kingman had been one of the leaders in the framing of the Wyan- 
dotte Constitution and is credited with being the father of the 
beneficent homestead provision in the Kansas constitution. In the 
later years of' his life Judge Kingman served as secretary of the 
State Historical Society. 

Judge Bailey, a native of New Hampshire, whose home, after he 
came to Kansas, was at Emporia, was a man of outstanding char- 
acter and ability. He served upon the court until January, 1869, 
when he was succeeded by the Hon. Daniel M. Valentine. 

I will not take time to attempt a review of the work of the courts 
even in the early years of statehood. The opinions of the judges of 
the supreme court are preserved in the official reports of the court; 
and these opinions reflect also the work done by the district courts 
whose decisions came up for review. By these early judicial de- 
cisions the law of the new state was settled and determined in ad- 
mirable fashion. 

The members of the Kansas judiciary who assumed their official 
duties in those historic days when the nation was just entering into 
the throes of Civil War did so with a full sense of their responsibili- 
ties. They had each had some part in the struggles of the territorial 
days from which Kansas finally emerged as a free state. When we 
review the difficulties that surrounded the birth of Kansas, we can 
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better appreciate the significance of the inscription on the official 
seal of our state, “Ad Astra Per Aspera.” 


A talk by Paul Jones, chairman of the Kansas Coronado Cuarto 
Centennial Commission, on “Coronado and Quivira” followed the 
address of the president. Mr. Jones spoke interestingly of incidents 
in his research on the life of Coronado and the expedition of 1540- 
1541; also of plans for the cuarto centennial celebration in Kansas. 


The report of the committee on nominations for directors was 
then called for: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


. Ocroser 15, 1940. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 


Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 
mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending 
October, 1943: 


Austin, E. A., Topeka. Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 

Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. Morgan, Isaac B., Kansas City. 

Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Council Grove. Owen, Mrs. Lena V. M., Lawrence. 

Brock, R. F., Sharon Springs. Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 

Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 

Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 

Davis, W. W., Lawrence. Riegle, Wilford, "Emporia. 

Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. Rupp, Mrs. W. E., Hillsboro. 

Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. Schultz, Floyd B., ‘Clay Center. 

Frizell, E. E., Larned. Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. Uhl, L. C., Jr., Smith Center. 

Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. Van de Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 

Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. Wark, George H., Caney. 

Jones, Horace, Lyons. Wheeler, Mrs. Bennett R. Topeka. 

Lillard, T. M., Topeka. Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 

Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 


Respectfully submitted, 
T. A. McNgat, Chairman, 
M. R. McLean, 
Joun 8S. Dawson, 
Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 
Mrs. Bennett R. WHEELER. 

On unanimous vote of the members of the Society the report of 
the committee was accepted and the members of the board were de- 
clared elected for the term ending October, 1943. 

The reports of representatives of other societies were called for. 
Mrs. J. W. Quarrier, retiring president of the Shawnee Mission 
Indian Historical Society, presented the report of that organization. 
The report of the Douglas County Historical Society was presented 
by Robert C. Rankin. The Rev. Angelus Lingenfelser, secretary of 
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the Kansas Catholic Historical Society, presented the report of that 
society, and Charles M. Correll that of the Riley County Historical 
Society. 

The president called upon the secretary to comment briefly on the 
Coronado expedition. 

There being no further business the annual meeting of the Society 
adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by Mr. Lillard. He asked for a rereading of the report of the 
nominating committee for officers of the Society. On motion of 
Robert C. Rankin, seconded by Chas. M. Correll, the following were 
unanimously elected: 

For a one-year term: James C. Malin, Lawrence, president; 
Charles H. Browne, Horton, first vice-president; W. E. Stanley, 
Wichita, second vice-president. 

For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary; Mrs. 
Lela Barnes, Topeka, treasurer. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY AS OF 
OCTOBER, 1940 


Drmecrors ror YEAR EnpinG Ocroser, 1941 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. Morehouse, George P., Topeka. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. Murdock, Victor, Wichita. 
Carson, F. L., Wichita. Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Chandler, C. Q., Wichita. Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 

Dawson, John §., Hill City. Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 
Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. Somers, John G., Newton. 

Hogin, John C., Belleville. Stevens, Caroline F., Lawrence. 
Huggins, Wm. L., Emporia. Stewart, Donald, . ee 
Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. Thompson, Ww. F., Tope 

Knapp, Dallas W., — Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie i. Siena, 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. White, William Allen, Emporia. 
McNeal, T. A., Topeka. Wilson, John H., Salina. 

Malin, James Cc, Lawrence. 
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Directors ror Year Enpinc Ocropser, 1942 


Beeks, Charles E., Baldwin. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Bonebrake, Fred B., Topeka. 
Bowlus, Thomas H.., Iola. 
Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 
Kagey, Charles L., Wichita. 
Kinkel, John M., Topeka. 

Lee, Thomas Amory, Topeka. 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Malone, James, Topeka. 


Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 
Morrison, T. F., Chanute. 

Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 

Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 

Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Schulte, Paul C., Leavenworth. 
Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 

Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Walker, B. P., Topeka. 
Woodring, Harry H., Lecompton. 


Dieectors ror YEAR ENpine Ocroser, 1943 


Austin, E. A., Topeka. 
Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., 

Council Grove. 
Brock, R. F., Sharon Springs. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 
Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 
Frizell, E. E., Larned. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 
Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. 
Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 
Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 


Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 

Morgan, Isaac B., Kansas City. 
Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Owen, Mrs. Lena V. M., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 

Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 

Rupp, Mrs. W. E., Hillsboro. 
Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Uhl, L. C., Jr., Smith Center. 

Van de Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Wark, George H., Caney. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Bennett R., Topeka. 
Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 





Bypaths of Kansas History 
News From Mormon Grove 


From the New York Daily Tribune, January 24, 1856. 

Mormon Grove, Friday, January 11, 1856. 

The road which leads from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Laramie, runs through 
the prairies to the back of Atchison and Doniphan, at a distance of some six 
or eight miles. Along this road the attention of the traveler is often arrested 
by the graves on the wayside. The frequent occurrence of these is sad evi- 
dence of many a painful story, long deferred perhaps, but sure and sorrowful, 
conveyed to the relatives of those who thus sleep beneath the prairie sod. 
The rumbling of the emigrant wagons or the Government train makes their 
resting-place a busy thoroughfare. A few of these graves have a fence around 
them, but most of them are marked only by the mound and broken sod. Some 
of them had been torn up, and the prairie wolf had made a banquet on the 
poor relics of mortality. 

There is a road leading from Atchison into this military road. This is now 
the route for the Mormon emigration on its way to Salt Lake; and here, at 
the distance of some six or seven miles from Atchison, they have a starting 
station. I was on my way from Doniphan to Ocena, when I came in sight of 
Mormon Grove. It stands on high ground in the prairie, and is of young hick- 
ory trees, which can be seen at a great distance, their feathery outlines giving 
the scene a picturesque effect. I had no intention of stopping, but something 
in the appearance of the place arrested me. There was a large farm, some 
160 acres, neatly fenced with sod. I had often seen sod fence before, but never 
had occasion to admire it, as the hogs and cattle always seemed to honor it 
“more in the breach than in the observance;” but this appeared to be con- 
structed on a more scientific plan, and is, I think, worthy of imitation in a 
prairie country. On the outside there is a ditch some three feet deep by four 
feet wide, sloping to a point at the bottom; from this the materials of the 
dyke have been taken. The sods from the surface form the face of the wall, 
which is only two-and-a-half feet high. The earth from the trench is thrown 
behind these and slopes away very gradually. When well built this will, I 
think, be very durable. The hogs and cattle are prevented from knocking it 
down by the trench, and cannot jump the trench for the wall. I was told that 
a@ man could put up from three to four rods of this fence per day. 

There are one or two Mormons living at the Grove and its vicinity, but 
as I have stated, this is merely an outfitting station for the Salt Lake trains. 
Whether the polygamy feature of domestic bliss flourishes here, is a problem 
which my observation had not enabled me to solve. The people appear to be 
very quiet, and seem to possess some little intelligence. One elderly lady had 
quite a matronly and dignified appearance, and one girl was rather pretty—in 
fact, decidedly good-looking. For the first time in some weeks I have heard 
a “blessing” asked at table, and in the quaint and semi-religious conversation 
of my host I almost forgot the few peculiarities that startled me at Mormon 
Grove. [From Our Special Correspondent.] 
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BurraLo Butts on SentrY Duty 


From the Walnut Valley Times, El Dorado, July 1, 1870. 


The bulls selected for sentry duty take up their position on all the promi- 
nences of the divide, leaving unoccupied, as we discovered on the day 
referred to, and always afterwards, not a single point from which an approach- 
ing enemy may be commanded. The buffalo, widely different from the 
antelope, depends scarcely at all on his scent; but those great round eyes of 
his, glowing in their earnestness or anger, like balls of fiery asphaltum, possess 
a length of range, and an inevitability of keenness, scarcely surpassed by those 
of any quadruped running wild on our continent. Crouch and crawl where 
you may, you cannot enter the main herd without half a dozen pair of them 
successively, or at a time, focussing full upon you. Instant retreat of their 
owners follows; at first no faster than a majestic walk, but, if your pursuit be 
hot, with increasing graduations of speed up to the heavy cow gallop; and 
then comes the stampede of the late quietly feeding herd, in a cloud of dust, 
and with a noise of thunder like a general engagement. 

I have said it is impossible to get by the sentries: but there is an exception 
for the case of a hunter, who, disguised in a wolf or antelope skin, is willing 
to crawl slowly, dragging a rifle, for two or three miles; or the still rarer 
case of one who, lying down completely out of sight in the grass, wriggles 
himself painfully along, like a snake, till he gets within range. 


ANOTHER USE FOR A PRINTING OFFICE 
From the Wichita Vidette, November 24, 1870. 


We have seen printing offices used for almost everything, but never knew 
of one being used for a jail until last night. On said night our office was 
made a place for the safe keeping of three prisoners. As the county is too 
poor to build a jail, and we are wealthy, we shall not present a bill for jail 
fees. 


“An ENJOYABLE TIMP Was Hap By ALL” 
From the Kinsley Reporter, November 23, 1876. 


The Lyceum, last night, was except the paper, a stupid affair. A part of 
the disputants stayed at home and the others didn’t have anything to say; 
one of the singers had a cold, and consequently there was no music. The 
meetings will hereafter be held on Friday nights instead of Wednesdays. 


Dine, Done, BELL 


From the Kirwin Chief, July 17, 1878. 


Two hogs fell into the well on the Public Square Tuesday evening, but were 
recovered in the morning after a long-suffering community had listened to 
their melody all night. 
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No PLeasure In His Work 
From The Republican, Fordham, Hodgeman county, July 9, 1879. 


A. A. Lord says that going for buffalo chips with a pair of wild steers is not 
as much fun as one might think. 


THe ARKANSAS RIVER Ran Dry In 1879. 


From the Inland Tribune, Great Bend, September 27, 1879. 


The Arkansas river is tetotally dry; not a drop of water in it; it would make 
a splendid race course. The question is, what has become of the water? The 
Baptist brothers can’t turn a wheel while this thing lasts. 


A CuHurRCcH WITHOUT a MorTGAGE 
From the Lane County Gazette, California, Kan., June 17, 1880. 


The cheapest church in the United States was recently built in Kansas, at 
a cost of $10. Its walls and roof are of sod and the floor of earth. No mort- 
gages. 


Nor FrerDInanp! 


From the Sherman Center News, March 17, 1887. 


One morning last week F. W. Flowerdew was out on his claim stepping off 
a portion to plow when he noticed a range steer about half a mile distant. 
He went on with the measurement, but presently heard something approach, 
turned and saw the steer coming at him at full speed, head down and about 
20 yards away. Mr. Flowerdew was not armed and his only way to avoid 
being struck by the first charge was to dodge it, which he did. The steer 
turned and came again but with not so much force, and Flowerdew succeeded 
in getting hold of a horn and his right hand into his nostrils. Here the battle 
began between man and beast. To one it meant life or death, to the other it 
made no difference. For an arena they had 200 miles square of level plain 
in the center of which the sky dropped to the earth to form the boundary of 
the scene of action. No Caesar was there to crown the hero and no amphi- 
theater as in ye Roman grandeur, to applaud the victor. It was the best 
place Flowerdew could have got hold of the maddened brute and backward 
and forward they struggled. The steer was three years old and as Flowerdew 
is a tall and powerful man it made a good fight. For over a half an hour 
the struggle continued, all the while Flowerdew was working his way to the 
house where there was some 2x4 pieces of lumber. When he got hold of these 
he had a little better show, and commenced to pound the steer over the nose, 
which he stood and suffered, but the minute the pounding stopped his steer- 
ship charged, and had to be beaten off. After two or three pieces had been 
broken up the animal was so weak from loss of blood that he turned tail and 
left, with his nostrils torn almost out. Flowderdew is not hurt, only his feet 
which were trampled, and being sore in the body and muscles. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


A concise review of the origin and laying out of the Chisholm trail, 
written by George Rainey of Enid, Okla., appeared in the October, 
1940, number of The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, published 
at Austin, Tex., by the Texas State Historical Society. This famous 
trail, laid out in 1865 by the Indian trader Jesse Chisholm, ran from 
Wichita to Anadarko in present Oklahoma, a distance of approxi- 
mately two hundred miles, and later was extended farther south to 
Fort Sill. Joseph McCoy’s cattle trail, projected in 1867 from 
Abilene to the Red river, followed Chisholm’s trail from Wichita to 
a place south of Kingfisher, Okla. This Texas cattle trail came to 
be known as the Chisholm trail even beyond the Red river, though 
most of its distance was an original route and not part of the true 
Chisholm trail. 


On October 3, 1940, the story of Mrs. John Verhoeff, as told to 
Mildred Cass Beason, began in the Gove County Republican- 
Gazette, of Gove City. Mrs. Verhoeff’s grandfather came from Hol- 
land to Pella, Iowa, with Dominic Scholte in the late 1840’s. Mrs. 
Verhoeff was born in Pella and lived there until her marriage. In 
1879 she and her husband came to Kansas and settled near Grain- 
field. In January, 1880, a son was born, the first white boy, she 
believes, to be born in what is now Gove county. The pioneer 
reminiscences of Mrs. Geo. S. Tustin were also recorded by Mrs. 
Beason, the first installment appearing November 21. The Grinnell 
Record-Leader reprinted the articles. 


Historical articles printed recently in the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Times include: “Cattle Rustlers Still Are Active—Livestock Men 
Declare a New War,” November 1, 1940, and “Dodge City’s First 
Bond Issue Gave a Novel Cowboy Twist to Financing,” by Paul I. 
Wellman, December 24; “Funston’s Life Was an Adventure Story in 
the American Tradition,” by E. R. Schauffler, February 7, 1941. 


Among Victor Murdock’s historical feature articles appearing in 
the Wichita (Evening) Eagle during the past few months were: 
“Memories of Wichitans of Day [fifty years ago] Much Enlivened 
by a Host of Newcomers,” November 2, 1940; “How Primeval 
Prairie Beckoned Pioneer Spirit to Frontier Adventure,’”’ November 
7; “Looking Into Childhood Through the Vivid Pages of Dr. [Arthur 
E.] Hertzler’s New Book [The Doctor and His Patients,” Novem- 
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ber 9; contribution of Kansas to the world through Barber county’s 
“Mine of Pure Gypsum,” November 13 and 14; “Memories of Mr. 
Knight, Once Conductor on Line, Attica to Medicine Lodge,” No- 
vember 18; “Of Candied Grasshoppers and of a Kansan’s [Steve 
Balch’s] Ability to Make Most of Misfortune,” November 22; “Very 
Earliest of the Origins of the Chisholm Trail, First of the North- 
South Arteries in the Country Between This City and the Gulf,” 
November 25; “When City of Wichita Gave Santa Fe Railroad 
Bulk of Cattle Shipment,” November 26; “Memorial to Kansans, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Blood, at Arkansas Institution [John Brown 
University at Siloam Springs],” December 7; “Getting the Low- 
down on Buffalo Bone Prices When Market Here Boomed,” Decem- 
ber 11; “Old Missouri Document Showing Sale of Slaves Brings 
Back Memories,” December 18; “Prairie Stockade Corral That 
Changed in Aspect When It Happened to Rain,” December 20; 
“First of Christmases Observed on Prairies Just Ninety Years Ago,” 
December 24; “Most Colorful Party Ever Given in Wichita Not a 
Christmas Event [gathering of Indian tribes in fall of 1865],” De- 
cember 28; “. . . an Incident Out of the Past Which Presents 
the Perils of the Early Prairies [Indian battles after the Civil War],” 
December 30; “One Prairie Business [Trade in Buffalo Bones] That 
Closed Financially in a Big Blaze of Glory,” January 3, 1941; “First 
Scheduled Trips Into a Little Wichita Three Times a Week,” Janu- 
ary 17; “Evidence Now Offered Is That Ton of Buffalo Bone Was 
Carried in a Wagon,” February 3; “Prophet From Emporia Over 
Wichita’s Cradle Foretold Town’s Future,” February 4; “Trio of 
Famous Women Who Were Responsible for a Notable Luncheon,” 
the guests being Susan B. Anthony, Anna B. Shaw and Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, February 6; “Barter Under July Moon Westward of 
Wichita Put an End to a War [100 years ago between the Co- 
manches and Osages],” February 8; “Spotlight Was Seized by 
Wichita Nationally First Sixty Years Ago,” February 21; “Some of 
the Air Pilots First to Fly in This City Recalled by Bert L. Jones,” 
a few facts relating to the start of aviation in Wichita after the 
arrival of the first army Jenny, February 28. 


The Clark County Clipper, of Ashland, is continuing its Clark 
County Historical Society notes started in July, 1939. Articles 
which have been printed since November 1, 1940, include the story of 
Sam Kyger, for whom Kyger creek was named, November 7; a 
history of the Englewood Methodist Church, which was organized 
in 1885, November 14; a history of the Methodist Church at 
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iMinneola, organized in December, 1886, November 21; “Fred 
Tainter,” the story of a pioneer cattleman by the late M. W. 
Anshutz, November 28; a history of the Ashland Methodist Church, 
December 5; “A Brief Family History of Gamaliel Rogers as Com- 
piled by Tena Rogers-Schwoerke,” contributed by Ida Bare, De- 
cember 12; “Merit Morton Cosby,” by Ida Bare, in two installments, 
December 19 and 26. Editors of the Clark County Historical 
Society notes are Mrs. Jesse C. Harper, secretary of the society and 
Mrs. R. V. Shrewder, chairman of the historical committee. 


An account of “Startling Changes In the Small Town Scene Since 
Sinclair Lewis Wrote of It . . . Kansas Communities Cited as 
Examples,” appeared in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, November 7, 
1940. Other articles of historical interest to Kansans include: “Tide 
of Civil War Carried Kansas Into Federal Union 80 Years Ago,” 
January 29, 1941, and “Kansas Legend Is Hard to Down in Dispute 
Over the Flag Pledge,” by Cecil Howes, February 8. 


In observance of the fiftieth anniversary of the Bison Methodist 
Church, William Crotinger reviewed the history of Methodism in 
Rush eounty from the first religious service on May 18, 1873. His 
paper, which was read November 3, 1940, during the anniversary 
meetings, was published in the La Crosse Republican, November 14. 


Nearly forty corporations, not including oil and railroad com- 
panies, have been chartered in Russell county during its history, 
J. C. Ruppenthal recalled in the Russell Record, November 14, 1940. 
One charter, which was issued June 15, 1871, before the county was 
organized, authorized the Russell County Live Stock Company to 
engage in buying, selling and herding livestock. 


“A Pioneer Story of Early Days,” by Mrs. Naoma Seymour- 
Prather, was printed in the Leon News, November 15, 1940. Mrs. 
Prather came to Kansas in 1883 from Iowa and remembers many 
incidents of pioneer life on the frontier. 


Frankfort’s First Presbyterian Church observed its seventieth an- 
niversary November 16, 1940, reported the Frankfort Daily Indez of 
the same date in an article which included a brief history of the 
church from its organization. 


A note on the first services for Methodists in Wilson and vicinity, 
prepared from original church records by the Rev. Joseph A. Mc- 
Clellan, was published in the Wilson World, November 20, 1940. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


This is Coronado year in Kansas. Spanish colors, yellow and red, 
on automobile license plates everywhere remind Kansas citizens and 
tourists of the journey to this area, four hundred years ago, of Fran- 
cisco Vasquez de Coronado and thirty picked horsemen. The party 
remained in Quivira (now Kansas) for a month during the summer 
of 1541, and it is the anniversary of this visit, the first made by 
white men, that Kansas is celebrating. 

Gov. Payne H. Ratner in 1939 appointed a Kansas Coronado 
Cuarto Centennial Commission to plan for the observance. Paul 
Jones of Lyons, a Coronado historian, was named to head the com- 
mittee. Other members are: Roy Bailey, Salina; Robert K. Linds- 
ley, Wichita; Kirke Mechem, Topeka; Jess Denious, Dodge City; 
A. W. Relihan, Smith Center, and Mrs. R. H. Turner, Independence. 
The commission believes the celebration should be statewide, with 
all communities participating and benefiting. Every village, town 
and city has been encouraged to provide something of interest for 
tourists during the summer of 1941. An appropriation from the 1941 
legislature enables the commission to print and distribute advertising 
folders and historical information on Kansas. Copies of these pub- 
lications may be secured by writing commission offices at Lyons. 
The Kansas State Highway Commission and the Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission have also printed attractive folders and maps tell- 
ing the story of Kansas to the nation. The State Historical Society 
is codperating with these organizations and others at all times. The 
program to mark historic sites of Kansas along the state’s major 
highways, planned several years ago and mentioned in previous 
issues of this magazine, is proceeding at a rapid pace. By summer 
fifty markers will have been erected. The State Chamber of Com- 
merce is assisting the Highway Commission and the Historical So- 
ciety with this work. 


The Oregon trail marker, erected at St. Marys by the Department 
of Kansas, United Spanish War Veterans, was dedicated September 
15, 1940. The monument, of Silverdale limestone, stands at the 
east edge of the city near US-40. Another of a series of historical 
markers being placed by the U. S. W. V. was the plaque for the 
Memorial building at Topeka to Spanish-American War veterans 
who offered their lives in Cuba in 1900 to eradicate yellow fever. 
Dedication ceremonies were held April 21, 1940. 
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An oil men’s reunion was held in El Dorado September 26, 1940, 
to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the discovery of oil in 
the E] Dorado field. As a highlight of the convention a marker was 
unveiled at the site of Stapleton No. 1, dedicated as the discovery 
well of the pool. J. B. McKay, of Wichita, was master of cere- 
monies. Principal addresses were made by William G. Skelly, of 
Tulsa, Okla., president of the Skelly Oil Company, and Herbert R. 
Straight, of Bartlesville, Okla., president of the Cities Service Oil 
Company. Mr. Straight presented the marker and easement to the 
Kansas State Historical Society through H. K. Lindsley, of Wichita, 
director and past president of the Society, who accepted for the 
state. The granite monument bears this inscription: “Site of 
Stapleton No. 1, Discovery Well of El Dorado Field October 5, 1915. 
Dedicated September 26, 1940.” 


On November 23, 1940, the Douglas County Historical Society met 
at Lawrence for its eighth annual meeting. Sen. Robert C. Rankin, 
the president, discussed the need for permanent housing of the so- 
ciety’s collections and suggested that an annual display of historical 
materials be sponsored in order to encourage their preservation by 
private owners. W. L. Hastie, chairman of the committee to pre- 


serve records of rural cemeteries, reported on progress made during 
the year. Dr. Edward Bumgardner gave the principal address, his 
subject being “Abraham Lincoln and Kansas.” The officers, all of 
whom were reélected, are: Sen. Robert C. Rankin, president; Miss 
Irma Spangler, first vice-president; John Akers, second vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Ida G. Lyons, secretary, and Walter H. Varnum, treas- 
urer. Dr. A. R. Kennedy was elected to a one-year term as director, 
and Miss Cora Dolbee, Mrs. George Barker, Otto Fischer, Elmer E. 
Brown and L. M. Walters were chosen directors for three-year terms. 


The Shawnee County Early Settlers Association held its annual 
meeting at Topeka, December 5, 1940. Seventy-three members 
assembled to hear an address by T. A. McNeal, editor of the Topeka 
Daily Capital, and to elect the following officers to serve during the 
ensuing year: Oscar Swayze, president; Roy Boast, vice-president, 
and Florence Eckert, secretary-treasurer. 


On December 11, 1940, at Pittsburg, the Crawford County His- 
torical Society held its first meeting since its formation in Septem- 
ber. The principal speaker, Kirke Mechem, secretary of the Kan- 
sas State Historical Society, reviewed the history of the state organi- 
zation and mentioned the work done by local groups in Kansas 
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counties interested in studying and preserving Kansas history. Dr. 
Ralph H. Smith, president of the county society, presided. The re- 
port of the committee to nominate a board of directors was received, 
and the following directors were elected: for three-year terms, 
George F. Beezley of Girard, G. H. Dyer of McCune and J. T. 
Fowler of Arcadia; for two-year terms, H. W. Shideler of Girard, 
Mrs. L. H. Dunton of Arcadia and Mrs. J. U. Massey of Pittsburg; 
and for one-year terms, J. H. Tharp of Cherokee, Miss Ellen David- 
son of Mulberry and F. W. Brinkerhoff of Pittsburg. 


The Chase County Historical Society issued its first book early in 
1941 under the title Chase County Historical Sketches. It is Vol- 
ume I of what the association intends to be the first of a series of 
historical studies concerning the county. The preface was written 
by William Allen White, who said: “I suppose I had my origins in 
Chase county.” He went on to explain that his mother taught school 
in Cottonwood Falls, and his father was a storekeeper there. “. ; 
So I was born into this world in Emporia, but it all started in Cotton- 
wood Falls.” The book contains a variety of interesting and val- 
uable information about the county. Included among the contribu- 
tors were: Howel H. Jones, Henry Rogler, George A. Root, C. W. 
Hawkins, G. W. Starkey, Herman Allen, Mrs. Frank C. Mont- 
gomery, Helen Proeger Austin, Albert Rogler, Carrie Breese Chand- 
ler, Mrs. Annie 8. Frey, Clara Brandley Hildebrand, Inez M. Brick- 
ell, Charles A. Sayre, John Madden, Mrs. Oscar Altemus, Laura J. 
Wells, Mrs. Frank Calvert, Harry McCandless, Mildred Mosier 
Burch, Col. Court Crouch, Lee M. Swope and F. W. Schneider. Of 
particular note is a list with drawings of 598 registered Chase county 
brands and earmarks. More than 300 of the book’s 448 pages are 
devoted to biographical sketches of Chase county families. A map 
showing old trails and the county’s rivers and creeks was featured. 
The book is indexed. 


The Belleville Telescope absorbed the Republic Advertiser in 
January, 1941. The name and subscription list were purchased from 
R. R. Furse of Clay Center, Neb. This marks the twelfth consolida- 
tion of the Telescope with other Republic county papers over a 
period of 71 years. A. Q. Miller is publisher. 


At the annual meeting of the Augusta Historical Society January 
7, 1941, Miss Stella B. Haines was reélected president. Other officers 
include Mrs. W. W. Cron, vice-president, Mrs. Clyde Gibson, treas- 
urer, and Dr. Glenn T. Gough, secretary. At the meeting Mrs. K. L. 
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Grimes reviewed the book Coronado and Quivira by Paul Jones. 
The society is engaged in restoring the first log building erected in 
Augusta. This building, located in the third block on State street, 
housed a general store in the early days and the upper floor was 
used for the first school and for various other purposes as the town 
grew. 

The annual meeting of the Lyon County Historical Society was 
held at the society’s museum in the civic auditorium at Emporia, 
January 31, 1941. The following officers were elected: W. L. Hug- 
gins, president, H. A. Wayman, first vice-president, Geo. R. R. 
Pflaum, second vice-president, E. C. Ryan, secretary, J. S. Langley, 
treasurer; directors, Clarence Paine, Robert D. Lumley, Mrs. J. C. 
McKinney, Richard Langley, Alice Evans Snyder and Miss Margaret 
Lowe; historians, Mrs. Fanny Randolph Vickery, Miss Lucinda 
Jones, Mrs. Lulu Purdy Gilson. Two hundred seventy-nine per- 
sons attended the society’s annual dinner program which was held 
at the Broadview Hotel the same evening. Dr. S. D. Mock, pro- 
fessor of history at the Kansas State Teachers College, spoke on 
the importance, purpose and work of a historical society. 


A meeting of the Riley County Historical Society was held at 
the parish house of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church February 1, 1941. 
Featured speaker was Jay M. Lee, of Kansas City, who recalled 
his early life in Manhattan and the life of his parents, the Rev. and 
Mrs. James Hervey Lee who came to Manhattan in 1866 from 
Ohio. The program followed a dinner at noon. 


Several Wilson county residents met at the courthouse in Fre- 
donia, February 1, 1941, to encourage the formation of a Wilson 
County Historical Society. W.H. Edmundson presided. A com- 
mittee of five was appointed to act as a planning group. They are: 
J.T. Cooper, W. H. Edmundson and Mrs. Harry Smith of Fredonia, 
and O. L. Hayes and Mrs. Frank Pingrey of Neodesha. 

The Ness County News, of Ness City, February 6, 1941, an- 
nounced the regular meeting of the Ness County Historical Society 
to be held February 8. Mrs. Bess Barrows was scheduled to address 
the group on “Some Stamps and Their Stories.” 


An analysis and application of the cultural approach to history 
was the theme of the December, 1939, meeting of the American 
Historical Association held in Washington, D.C. A selection from 
the papers presented before the association was recently published 
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in a 359-page volume by the Columbia University Press, of New 
York, under the title The Cultural Approach to History. “Local 
Historical Studies and Population Problems,” as discussed by Dr. 
James C. Malin, of the University of Kansas, appeared on pages 
300-307. One of the points brought out from the study of Kansas 
census records is that population movements did not conform to 
the generalizations drawn from the Turner “frontier interpretation 
of American history, by which individuals are represented as fol- 
lowing successive frontiers, each new frontier being peopled by the 
last adjacent frontier.” It is shown that “at the peak, direct migra- 
tion [from the state of birth] constituted 46 percent to 60 percent 
of the native migration . . . and direct migration from non- 
contiguous states accounted for approximately half of the native 
migration at the highest point of its flow.” Another conclusion 
emphasizes the stability rather than mobility of the Kansas farm 
population since the World War and even during the decade of 
the depression; a conclusion that runs contrary to the popular con- 
ception of mass migration. 


A Guide to Hillsboro Kansas, compiled by workers of the Writers’ 
program of the Work Projects Administration in Kansas and spon- 
sored by the Hillsboro Chamber of Commerce appeared early in 
1941. The 91-page Guide relates the history of the Mennonite 
settlement in Marion county. It covers points of historical interest 
and gives up-to-date information concerning schools, churches, busi- 
ness establishments and life in general in Hillsboro. Biographical 
sketches and photographs of some of Hillsboro’s prominent citizens, 
past and present, were included. The history of Fort Scott and its 
places of interest were discussed in A Guide to Fort Scott, Kansas, 
also compiled under the Writers’ program. The sixteen-page booklet 
was sponsored by the Fort Scott Chamber of Commerce and was 
issued in February, 1941. Herington history and points of interest 
were discussed in a small illustrated folder recently published by 
the Herington Chamber of Commerce, with editorial assistance from 
the Writers’ program. 





